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FouR PENCE 
(Stamped Rdition, &d 5 





—e— 
forthe convenience of Si Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly eben - reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the pengnginen —Subseri ms pry for the Stamped Edition 
er 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 


vance, are recei by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 
jo postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in add 


ition. 


For France, ai Countries not requiring 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.] 





COLLEGE, London.— MEDICAL 
NT.—The several COURSES of LECTURES 
XOMMENCE, for me nung Winter Ses- 
on RDAY, the Ist of October, } 
oeNG'S JOLLEGE HOSPITAL.—The Hospital is attended 
inl. at balf-past One o'clock. by the Physicians and Surgeons, 
rooghout the year; and Clinical Lectures are given every 
vet kaaring the Winter and Snepeaee Sessions. 
ENCE OF STUDENTS.—A limited number of Stu- 
A+ 4 be accommodated with rooms in the College; and 
some of the Professors receive Students into their houses. 
‘August, 1842. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL L ITERATURE ana SCIENCE.— 
The COURSE ¢ ¢ LECTURES for the Matriculated Students will 
commence on UESDAY, the 4th ca October next. 
pIVINITY- "The Rev. the Princi 
waTHe AT ICS. Professor the Rev... G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
A. 


M.A 
cuasic gS. - Professor oe Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; Tutor, 
pvetisti ti TERATU RE.. Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, M.A. 


The Classes for private Instraction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and other foreigu languages, will also be resumed on the same 


ING'S 





“Tenbers are provided for such matriculated Sredents AS are 


EW BOOKS nt STANDARD WORKS, 


Sent to all parts of ob “Cour tin any quantity. from 
cur PU BY <. LIBRARY, DUIT-STREET, HANOVER- 

ARE, NDON. TMs and HINTS for the FORMA- 
T ON of” READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
ae T-FREE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
as above. 


HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-sTREET. 


—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
Library i is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
gone through the Library, being an ample remuneration tothe 
Peegeistey,, Meme Libraries supplied with Duplics ates. 
Terms—The Year, 4l. 4¢., 5/. 5s., or 10/. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
Bachboffiier's Electro-magnetic Machines, Callan’s Coils, with 
Rotating Electro- Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Electrotype 
Ap ratus, Cameras, and al! kinds of {Ootic al Instruments. made 
sold by C. W. COLLINS, Work ing, Philosophical Instru- 
ment Maker, late Aeststant at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
inces-street, Leicester-square, London. Working Models 

of Steam Engines and ‘all kinds of Machinery made to te ay 














desirous of residing in the College ; and some of the 
and Gentlemen connected with the College receive Students 
into their 
r information may be obtained upon application at the 
A. Oftiee. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
August, 1842. 


INGS COLLEGE, London. —DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
and MANUFACTURES.—This Department, under the super- 
intendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, pa.nogtstone, 
Hosking, Dyce, end Anstead, “and | Mr. Bradley, Mr. Cowper, 
Mr. Tennant, N Moseley, Mr. Castle, will be RE- 
‘ | 4 ith "October next. The A. 
Cas fe Pupils, not veo A the age of fourteen years, will also 
be re-opened on the same day.—Further information may 
obtained at the Secretary's Office. 
July, 1842 J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL. 
—The CLASSES ag RE-! ASSEMBI. " on TUESDAY, 
the 23rd of August, at Nine o the fe 
Boarders are received by oe Master on terars which may be 
ut at i Secretary's 

‘August, 1842, J. LONSDALE, Principal. 

OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
GARDENS, Innee sions, ead T’S PARK. 

The Council bevel give Notice that i in che course of the en- 
sing year, EXH IONS will be nate at the Gardens, at 
which Premiums will be awarded for the best specimens of 
ornamenta! and bm Plants and Flowers, and of Paint- 
ings, Drawings , Works of Art, and Manufactures, in which the 

tation of plants and flowers i is introduced. 

fit ——- will be announced in future advertisements. 

6,°1812. es he order of the Council, 
JAM E CARLE SOW ERBY, Secretary. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED.—An Englishman, 
member of two public commercial establishments in the 

City, accustomed to Book-keeping and to mercantile correspon- 
h and Portuguese, tolerably acquainted with 

lulian and Spanish, and knowing something of German, wishes 
for Employment from Six till Nine a.M., or from Five till Ten 
P.M, or either: he might frequently spare also a couple of 
bours in the middle of the bay O and is, moreover, willing to 
asst any student of the above anguages.— Address to A. G. Z., 
~— Simon & Lightfoot's, Chemists, Finch-lane, Corrhill, 




















TO wee OF YOUTH, AND MEN OF 
NTIFIC ATTAINMENTS. 
HE CEN’ TR. AL BOARD of the RATIONAL 
SOCIETY are desirous of treotios A come Gentleman 

ited uptertehing the MANA PRINCIPAL, 
ofa large EDUCATIONAL EST ABLIS SAMENI Tr, R BOTH 
SEXES, now in pain of formation on the Society's 3, near 
Stockbridge, Hants. 

Itisintended that the course of instruction shall have refer- 

ence aS practical purposes, and that the pupils shall be fitted to 

ighly intelligent and active members of colonies form 
upon scientific pr ond t g in their due propor- 
tions the four great el of society—p » distribu- 
tion, education, and government. 

The Principal and his assistants will have many facilities 
atising from the circumstance of the Society possessing a large 
and commodious building, surrounded arms and gardens of 
considerable extent, which are under the management of com- 
vtent individuals, in conjunction with which some of the most 
weful trades and arts of life will also be carri 

This notice will probably enable those who are “desirous of 
becoming Candidates, to prepare a brief paper for the perusal of 
the Board, containing theirown notions on the subject of Edu- 
tation, together with a broad and genera! outline of the methods 
of j bamzection they would pursue ; and the terms upon which 

they would be willing to undertake the dut 

itis necessary to premise, that the pecuniary emolument will 

at first be very moderate ; but to one who, with a love of know- 
ledge maeell, combines an aptness to impart it in the simplest 
form to oth: ers, and who is desirous to attain to real eminence 
in the profession of an Educator, it is presumed such an auees- 
tunity as the present has rarely, if ever, occurred. The 
pepe A together with testimonials of character and abi ity, 
eseareees (pre-paid) to Mr. James Atkinson, Secretary, 
i all Mall, London, on or before the Ist of September next. 
ytd cations will be confidential. 


ENRY G, BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
- YoRk-STREET, CovENT GARDEN, finds it necessary to 
wa that he is not in the least degree connected in business 
hay eid other establishment of the same name, and that his 
i hot the firm advertised as retiring. ‘To prevent mistakes, 
yey G. Bonn begs that bis Christian name and address, 
ii ORK-STREET,” may be observed in favours intended for him. 
's Stock is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and the 
s att pe arked ny . erate pao, His og Catalogu: 
on the terms constantly advertised, 
VORKSTREET. COVENT GARDER- 

















Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on WEDNESDAY, August 17, and three following days, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


BOOKS; among which will be found many valuable and 
Standard W: orks, in various departments of Literature; toge- 
ther with the Modern and Popular Novels and Romances ofa 
respectable Circulating Library at the West End of the ‘Town, 
declining that branch of the Business, comprising the most 
popular productions of Ainsworth, Ainslie, Ranim, Bird. Bulwer, 
Chamier, Chorley, © oopet, Cc unningh: um, Dickens, Galt, Gleig, 
Godwin, Grattan, Hook, Boward, Ireland, Irving, James. Jer- 
rold, Lathom, Lewis, Lister, M‘Farlane, Marryat, Miller, 
Morier, Quin, Ritchie, Scott, H. Smith, St.John, Sullivan, Willis ; 
mop} pheqeingten, Bulwer, Bury, Dacre, Morgan, Morley, Step- 

irs. Bray, Gore, Hall, Jameson, Maberly, Norton, Rad- 

cle, Shelley, ‘lrollo 3e; — Burdon, Burney, Edgeworth, 
andon, Martineau, Mitford, Pardoe, Pickering, Porter, Sedg- 
wick, oy &c. Together with a large Assortment of 
Modern V oyages "and Travels; Works on History, le 
Divinity, and General Literatyre ; a few Lots of Prints, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues ha 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office F' urniture, &e, 








OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS UPR IOKED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established 177 
Preudent— The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice- Presidents. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F, Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Kt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M. 
Treasurer — ben} jamin ‘ona Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
—John Pepys, Esq. Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata MEET ING of Gov ERNOKS, “held in Craven-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 3rd day of August, 1842, the Cases of 117 
Petitioners were considered, of which 96 were approved, 6 re- 
jected, 9 a and 6 deferred for inquiry 

Since the Meeting beld on the 6th of hg ONE HUNDRED 

AND FIFT Y-ONE SDEBTORS of whom 124 had Wives and 311 
Children, have been Discharged from the Pejeone of Gagiend and 
Wales, the expense of whose liberation, ae ud wo every charge 
connected with the Society, was 555/. 13s. 3d. the following 


RENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE Last REPORT :— 
G, 1. Hubbard, Esq. corsA, £10 0 
The Rev. William Winthrop ......-scecesees 2 
The Rev. Dr. Pacey «++... 

Sir Francis Bardett. Bart. M. P.. vid 

on 1,000/. Three per Cent. jan = Beers ul 3 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers: essrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 

oares, Veres: and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, 
Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are inclined 
to support the Charity, one \ as the Societ Joeet on the first 
Wednesday in every JOSEPH LUNN, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA.—London 
Office, 38, Old Broad- “gy —Capital paid up 800,000/, 
Directors—Robert Brooks. Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
John William Buckle, Esq. Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. 
Robert Carter, Esq. jz Sante, Fsq. Liverpool 
James John Cummins, Esq. s Bogle Smith, Esq. 
R. Gardner, Esq. Manchester| 4 Ruddell ‘Todd, Esq. 
Soun Gore, Esq. as Suemas Young, Esq. 


George Carr Glyn, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, bs 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddom 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham jieckere n, Esq. 
The Directors of this Bank —_ letters of credit, or bills at 
30 days’ sight, on their branches at Sydney, Bathurst, Hobart 
‘own, Launceston, Mel parses Port Philip, and Wellington, 
without charge, and on Nelson, New Zealand, at a charge of 2 
nes gen oer also negotiate approved bills on the Colonies at 
d 90 days’ si ight, the terms for which may be obtained 
at ‘their Office. Bill 1s for co’! llection transmitted at the usual charge. 
By order of the Board, MUEL JACKSON, Sec. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, and 55, Chancery-lane, London. 


Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | Ben}. ‘Tail, Boa, | Jas. Bidden, Esq. 

ImPporTANT IMPROVEMENTS, whereby Life Assurance is ren- 
dered economical for Money ‘Transactions, peculiarly, available 
= Lyd Provisions, i *- in all cases CRRTAIN in its advan- 


y, which 
i 
are forwarded free 0 EES Pe DER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





Sec. 





"Tomes Sohn Cummins, Esq. 
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ISEASED LIVES ASSURED 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GEN S' 
RANCE SOCIETY, 25, ane - Ma si a 


Sir Henry Halford, Bare Xt is G. C.H. F.B.S. F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew ‘Tierney, Bart, M.D. K.C.H. 
a Board of twelve Directors. 
Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable rates. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


UN LiF E ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON agers. 
‘ s Pale "fea. Chairman, 
Charies B he i mes Fol oeeuty Chains Ten 
arles Boulton, Esq. rancis Shaw Lefev . 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Linds. aie 
James Campbell, jun. Es Charles Cheledete is Esq. 
Harry Chester, esa. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, 4 Brice Pearse, jun. Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Charles Richard Poles Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. He Rich 
Henry Kingscote; Esq. nee ert hornton, Esq. 
elix Ladbroke. m eorge Smith Thornton, 
OSHUA MILNE. Actuary Esa. 
Low eR. —PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public thattheir Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Societ 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Med dical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
‘Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, i = Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck- street, Cavendish-s pee. ndon; also of any of the 


Agents for the Sun Fire O01 
TPHE M UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1834. 


SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, \gaden. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, sq. 
James Burchell, Esq. pA. Hayne, Esq 

John Clayton, Es 

Pam hg: — Esa. 
Sir Charles ‘Doi las, M. F. 
It. Godson, Esq “MLA 
Capt.SirA.P. Green. o Kr 


ay mye ye achat, o~ | Bichera werle “ mee. Es 
e ore, Esq. 


John Clarke, E 
uary—Peter Hordy, Esq. 

The First Great Diviston of the Profle of ‘the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3ist of December, 1842 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an pm nh: to he 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the yeur 1334; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841 

Age at Ad Annual Pre-| Amount of 
mission. m Bonus. 


15 £1000 £100 0 
21 50 912 52 0 
2) 1000 113 8 
35 1500 Iv2 0 
42 2000 282 10 
47 2000 301 14 
These results take no credit for any part of the profits of the 
year 1812. The divisions of the Soc iety will take place on the 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate eoggetqnateny ¢ ia 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its ear, 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to hal an 
vote at all the General Mectings, and to ae for himsel! 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts. 
y order of the 
PETER li Anby, Actuary. 


~ y 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empo ell by special Act of Parliament. 

Thee Farncomb, Iderman, Chairman, 

William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Consulting dctuory—Yyeresseg all, of King’s College. 
.ow Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the. ‘subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of tng re 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avai able 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to ev rong policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive Dros Pec ctofa periodic a evaanes profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure 
For Five Years.| For Seven Year| 
£ 3 £1 0 


i 

11” 
BR: 
11611 








Valentine Herne: Fe i 
: ‘olonel Robinson 
W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
2M. ag | James Whiskin, Esq. 


Richard Groom 





Sum Assured. 











Ame t LIFE 


4ge. 


EH 

45 | 
60 0 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least_ present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, wie the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

WARD BATES, Resident neers 

A Liberal Guatieen to Solicitors and Agen 


HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND, 

Illustrated with Views and IDES Maps. e 
OOKES COUNTY GUIDES; containing 
accurate and comprehensive Descriptions of all the 
Counties in England, Scotland, and Wales ; with Lists of the 

Markets and Fairs; Distances of Towns from London, an 
from each other; Soil, Productions, Population, and Com- 
merce; Roads, Inns Distances of Stages, Noblemen's and Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats, &c. &c.; forming a Complete County Itinerary. 
Each County may be iad separately, varying in price from 2s, 


_ London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 


“Term of [ite 
1) 


119 0 
ee. 
319 . 








THE ATHENAZUM 


[Ave. 13 





Just published, in 8vo. TN. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
INDARI CARMINA: ad fidem _ Textus 
Pars P ontinens ODAS OLYMPICA 
arvcaduin Anglice seripeayadjecit GULIELMUS GIFFORD 
2 SLEY, A.M. Regia Scholae Etonensis e Magistris Adju- 
toribus. 


Eton: printed and sold by E. P, Williams; and at the Eton 
Warehouse, + Bridge-street, Blackfriars, (5 doors from Fleet- 
street), London. 

~~ Lately published, and | odttien, enlarged and improved, 4s. 


oth 
HE BROMSGROVE. “LATIN GRAMMAR, 
by the Rev. G. A. JACOB, M.Aa Head Master of the 
Grammar School of a | Edward Sixth, Bromsgrove. 


Also, by the same, 
The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. 12mo. 6s. cl. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH GRASSES, 
Published this day, bg Lig | ee: Fhaten, - eaaasd coloured, 


RAMINA BRITANNICA 3 or, Represen- 
tations of the British Grasses; with Remarks and occa- 
sional Descriptions. By I. L. KNAPP, Esq. ’.L.S. and A.S. 


2nd edition. 
London : Longman, Brown & Co.; Bristol, W. Strong. 
NEW WORK BY M. LE PAGE, 
ETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE; or, the FRENCH SPEAKER. A Chrono- 
logical and Critical Table of the eminent Writers of France, 
from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries, illustrated 


with Selections = Prose and Verse, from the best Authors in 
the three last_p 
By M. LE 


Notas 
COOKE: 











iods. 
» PAGE, Professor of the preach Language, 
uthor of * L’ ‘Echo de 
vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d. "he sa, 
___London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, ‘Piccadilly. 


“A GENERAL and PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
of TEACHING and LEARNING LANG oem, We iE 
able to all Language s,and particularly the French. 
VERT, Teacher of French. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
book composed for the benefit of Young Persons engaged in 
teaching, either as Assistants in schools, Governesses in private 
families, or daily Teachers; also of Mothers who educate their 
children themselves or wish to superintend their education ; 
lastly, of persons who are not able to procure a master. 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Ses" GieM in cloth, 12mo. price 5s 


Are L'S GERMAN EXE RCISES, “under 

e of * ee ACTIC. al. INTRODU CTION to the 

STU DY oT “he ERMAN LANGUAGE,’ strictly according to 

Becker's system ‘bat not an abridgment of that celebrated 

author's German Grammar, as a critic in the Spectator “* most 

erroneously” called it), containing also the elements of German 

Grammar in their most easy, simple, yet comprehensive form 

such as they are now taught in all Sublic colleges and schools o 

Germany and Switzerlan 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Rolandi, Berners- street; Senior & 

Co. Pall ‘ all; D. Nutt, Fleet-street. 











ust published. price 4d., superfine pan 


Foster's ELEMENTARY COPY_BOOKS, 


No. 10. compeising LESSONS in CURRENT-HAND. This 
book complet es the series. Nos. 1 to 10 may now be obtained 
throngh the Dreoneg of any loc “iy Bookseller or Stationer. 

* ystem is based upon rational and established prin- 
ciples, and i tn point of cheapness, convenience, and eflicacy, will 
be found superior to any other extant. It obviates the difficulties 
which embarrass the child in his first attempts to use the pen; 
facilitates the labour of teachers; and ensures to every person 

the acquisition of a hand-writing, in which the essential qualities 
of legibility. expedition, and elegance are combined. 
Souter & Law, London School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 


IRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORLICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXE RCISES. Ith 
— Enlarged by THOMAS BOUKN, l2mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 
Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 12th 

osition, with Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
3. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 





with some Historical, Biographical, Chronological, Mythcloaic al,” 


and Miscellaneous Information ; ; ona New Plan. To which are 
added Questions for Examination. 


By Thomas Bourn. Mth 
edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. i: 
4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 
5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 4th edition. Enlarged by “Thomas Bourn. 
12mo. 4s. bound. — 
}. Geographical Exercises on the New Testament. 
With Maps. 5th edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bound. 
7. Arithmetical Tables. 19th edition, with Addi- 
tions, by Thomas Bourn. [rice 8d. sewed. 
Sold b y J. Harris; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall 
oO. 





COMPLETE COURSE OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
BY P. af ae RLET, PROFESSOR ne tt ie HIN 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
REN ‘CH GR AMMAR, divi Ned into three 
Parts: the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and the 
Syntax. New edition, !2mo. bound, Ss. 6d. 
2. Le Traducteur; or, Historical, Dramatic, and 
Miscellaneous Selections, from the best French Writers; ex- 
planatory Notes; a Selection of Idioms, and concise Tables of 
the Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New edition, 12mo. bound, 
S. Ge . 
3. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France ; Speci- 
mens of the best Authors, from the earliest period inthe present 
time ; with an Exsay on French Literature ; forming a Sequel to 
‘Le Traducteur.’ 12mo, bound, 6s. 
4. Dictionary of Difficulties; or, Appendix to the 
French Grammar. 2ude dition, 12mo. bound, 4s. 
CONTAINING 
Explanation of the Peculi aritie s of the French Language. 
Complete List of Adjectives, showing why they are placed before 
or after the Substantive. 
Comprehensive List of Idioms, and Proverhs now in use. 
List of Compan ts ve and Adverbial Phrases, showing the manner 
Li in mice th ; is sere from exch other. 
ist of all the Verbs, with their appeogriate P. re ositions, 
Nature of the French Reilective Verbs. ¥ , 
Complete List of Sy non yms. 
‘ree Exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty. 
Mercantile Expressions, Phrases, and Letters. 
Elements of french Composition. 
Printed for Taylor yalton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 








WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


REVISED BY TARVER. » 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
with Practical Exercises. By N. WANcsTROCER 
L.L.D. 19th edit. revised and enlarged, by J. TARVER, 
Eton. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

A Key to the Exercises in ditto. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
London: Longman & Co.; + % Cadell; Hamilton _& Co.; 
Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; Duncan & Co.; Dulau & 
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REVIEWS 


Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
vom the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 

By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Pickering. 
We have frequently taken occasion to express 
our admiration of the taste, perseverance, and 
correctness of Mr. Shaw, who continues still to 
lay the community under deep obligation by the 

ublication of his beautiful and elaborate works, 
yaluable and interesting in every point of view, 
to the artist, the historian, and all admirers of 
the graceful and beautiful in early art. As the 
work now before us advances, it increases in 
surprising specimens of finished miniature pic- 
tures, unrivalled for delicacy and expression, 
admirably coloured, although, of course, falling 
short of the brilliancy of the originals, with 
which the British Musuem and foreign libraries 
are stored. We expect yet to hail many more 
equally faithful and equally interesting, from 
the large collection in London and Paris, be- 
sides those at Rouen and many towns in Nor- 
mandy, not to mention the treasures which may 
still be transferred from Belgium and Italy. We 
see no end to this work, and assuredly we hope 
it will be very long before it does end. 

Portraits, scrolls, allegorical groups, fountains, 
vases, ornaments, costume, architecture, all are 
here brought forward, and presented to the eye 
with matchless skill and arrangement. In the 
first number the miniatures of Old Age and 
Poverty, from the Romance of the Rose, are, as 
neatly as possible, fac-similes of the fine MS. of 
Guillaume de Loris and Jean de Meun’s Roman 
de la Rose, executed about 1480: the delicate 
grays and pale browns, so peculiar to the original, 
are, in the absence of the MS. itself, perfect. 
We might sometimes wish that more ample de- 
tailswere given in the letterpress, and the de- 
scriptions dwelt upon more minutely, as we are 
convinced that Mr. Shaw's reading and know- 
ledge would enable him to add greatly to what 
is generally known on the interesting subjects 
which his pencil treats so well. The initial 
letters and side ornaments are chosen with taste, 
and—but that we ask for the burnished gold, 
bright with age, and the blues, greens, and 
tuby-crimsons that look like molten gems in the 
pages of those books, whose richness is such, 
that one feels afraid lest every touch should 

* Brush their brightest hues away”— 
we should pronounce that nothing could exceed 
the splendour of these copies. 

It was the custom in some paintings of early 
date, to surround the picture with a chain, to 
which depended a padlock, to prevent the por- 
traits “de bouger de la,” so great was the per- 
fection of their imitation of nature, and one is 
not surprised at the precaution, if it would avail, 
when the beauty of these enamelled tablets is 
considered. No miniature painter, since Oliver, 
has been able to give the fairy-like touch, which 
defies a magnifying glass, of the ancient illumi- 
nated MSS.: however defective, according to 
their date, the drawing of the figures and the 
perspective may be, the grouping, colouring, 
conception, and native grace of many of them, 
areunsurpassed. The present style of miniature 
painting, so called, does not deserve the name. 
Itis nothing more than a smaller style of water- 
clonr drawing, without finish or minuteness: 
hastily executed, frail and evanescent. Some of 
Cosway’s miniatures, and a few others of his day, 
still keep their colours, particularly those on 
paper; but what in general remains of miniatures 
painted twenty years since? what but a pale 
shadow, where only the ultra marine tints are 
left, all the carnations having long since faded 
away, What are all the miniatures ranged 





along the walls of the room allotted to them in 
the Royal Academy, but daubs, which can be 
seen best at a distance? what are the works, 
good in their way, of Newton and Ross? cer- 
tainly nothing to be compared to the elaborate, 
elegant, minute, yet free and bold limning of the 
painting monks and artists of early times. We 
would scarcely venture to advocate the cultiva- 
tion of a lost art, so dangerous to eyesight, since 
we have something very pleasing in its place, 
but we hold that the art of miniature painting is 
lost, probably never to be revived. ‘There was 
a time when kings and princes, as well as monks 
and laymen, practised it successfully. ‘The mag- 
nificent volume in the King’s Library at Paris, 
from the hand of the good King René, of Pro- 
vence, proves that he was a finished miniature 
painter as well as troubadour. He did not suc- 
ceed so well on a larger scale, if the picture of 
the Judgment of Solomon, at Rennes, be really 
his work; but in all the details of chivalric 
manners, which he pourtrays, nothing can sur- 
pass the delicacy of his pencil. It is true that 


his perspective is peculiar, but his emblazoned | 


canopies, his ladies in full dress, going to visit 
the banners of the knights, his heralds giving 
out the cognizances of the combatants, to be 
worn in their helmets or caps, his encounters of 


the Bourbon and Burgundian chiefs, and the | 


gorgeousness of his colouring and ornaments, are 
unrivalled, and give him a better right to be 
called a prince of illuminators than a King of 
Jerusalem. We hope Mr. Shaw will not over- 
look King René’s book in the course of his re- 
searches: of course it is well known to him, as 
also one which is achief treasure in our Museum, 
the illuminated volume of the poems of that 
sweetest song-writer of his age, Charles Duke of 
Orleans, the prisoner of Agincourt. It is one of 
the most glorious of the collection: its borders 
of flowers, in relief, incomparable, and its details 
of costume and architecture inimitable. 

We are also rich in Persian manuscripts of the 
same period, some of which would, agreeably 
enough, vary the pages: a border of marguerites, 
taken from the ‘Shrewsbury Book,’ reminds us 
of one similar in a copy of Jami. But the Eas- 
tern manuscripts, however, curious and elaborate 
as they are, are not to be compared with those 
executed in Europe in the Middle Ages. We 
recollect a series of pictures representing the 
history of Joseph and Zuleikha, done with 
great minuteness: the scene in which the ladies, 
who had reproached the wife of “ the Asis’ with 
her preference for Yusuf, start so violently on 
his entrance into the chamber, that, bewildered 
with his radiant beauty, they cut their fingers 
instead of the oranges they were preparing to 
eat, is admirably depicted. 

There is a remarkable and very graceful orna- 
mentin Middle Age borders continually repeated, 
which has so eastern a character that it would 
seem as if it must have been brought, by those 
merchants of all that was rare and beautiful, the 
Crusaders, to Europe; it is a series of hair-drawn 
scrolls, intersecting each other, bearing flowers 
of gold in the shape of the heads of lances and 
balls: this, when it covers with its delicate veins 
aspace of cream-coloured vellum, such as, alas! 
no mere printer's paper can imitate, and the tint 


of which is only similar to what the eastern poets | 


compare a beautiful woman’s complexion to, is 
more harmonious to the eye than anything the 
mere imagination can conceive—it must be seen 
to be understood. The masterly touches intro- 
duced to connect the colours and prevent their 
glare, the blending and melting of the various 
hues of their rainbow-tinted pages, producing a 
whole which delights and charms, prove the old 
miniature masters to be acquainted with the 
highest mysteries of their art. We are not 








speaking of the Raphaels, Leonardos, and other 
great painters, who are known to have painted in 
this style, but of the unnamed hundreds, whose 
works glow on the shelves of museums, and 
dazzle with their gorgeousness the fortunate 
beholders of their miracles. Amongst these, 
how shall we recognize the hand of Girolamo 
dei Libri, of Verona, and that of his father, 
famous for their miniatures in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, or distinguish their touch from 
that of Santa Caterina di Bologna (or Caterina 
Vigri), who, justly canonized for her piety—or 
perhaps for her talent—illuminated missals forthe 
admiration of mankind in the fourteenth century. 
Petruccio Ubaldini brought the art to great 
perfection in the sixteenth century, and the genius 
of Hilliard was often employed in adorning 
church books. It is said of Anne Smithers, the 
mother of Lucas de Heere, that her power of 
working minutely was so wonderful, that she 
executed a landscape with windmill, millers, 
cart, horse, and passengers, all within the space 
which a grain of corn would cover! but this ¢our 
de force is like the fashion of writing verses in 


| the form of hatchets and snuffers, more to be 


wondered at than admired. 

Mr. Shaw is worthy to have lived in the days 
when true miniature painting was practised, be- 
fore lithographic drawing and printing in colours 
made copying comparatively easy. There is an 
interior of Tobit, which he gives us with all the 
truth of the original, in which the costume of 
the girl, who carries a silver dish, is charming, 
and the domestic economy of the room, where 
sleeping and cooking are going on, remarkably 
characteristic and amusing. The page in the 
same number, representing some dandy courtiers 
of Richard the Second’s time, are admirable in 
their “ superfluitee of clothing.” Chaucer's in- 
vectives against the over-ornament of dress at 
that time, are shown to have been deserved: 
well might he exclaim against “the coste of the 
enbrouding, the disguising, endenting or barring, 
ounding, paling, winding or bending, and sem- 
blable wast of cloth in vanitee: for ther is also 
the costlewe furring in hir gounes, so moche 
pounsoning of chesel to maken holes, so moche 
dagging of sheres, with the superfluitee in length 
of the foresaide gounes, trailing in the myre on 
hors and eke a foot, as wel of man as of woman, 
that all thilke trailing is veraily (as in effect) 
wasted, consumed, thredbare, and rotten, rather 
than it is yeven to the poure, to gret damage of 
the foresayd poure folk, and that in sondry wise.” 
One of these exguisifes wears a collar of bells, as 
though he— 

*“‘ Would have music wherever he goes.” 

We cannot pass over a ‘Cup by Andrea Man- 
tegna,’ which is copied with rare precision. 
Designs, Mr. Shaw tells us, for cups and vases, 
in the fifteenth century, were often given by the 
first artists of the day, and some of these designs, 
never executed, have been multiplied by engra- 
vers of a later date from the original drawings, 
The one in question was engraved by Hollar, in 
1643, who found Mantegna’s drawing in a col- 
lection at Arundel House. Every part of this 
exquisite cup is adorned with figures and arab- 
esques in the most perfect taste, and if the design 
had ever found an artist to execute it, it would 
have surpassed anything known in grace and 
beauty: the supporting cornucopias and the 
wreathed Cupids are unrivalled in elegance. A 
chalice, in another number, is equally well repre- 
sented, 

Some of the strange scenes of tapestry, with 
its crowded perspective, are well given by Mr. 
Shaw: that which once belonged to the chateau 
of the “chevalier sans peur et sans reproche,” is 
curious and. interesting. ‘It remained in the 
castle in which he was born, on the banks of the 
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Isere, until the beginning of the present century. 
When the castle was ravaged by the Democrats 
in the great revolution, this tapestry was over- 
looked, and escaped destruction by a mere acci- 
dent. In 1807 it was discovered in the Chateau 
Bayard by a distinguished artist of Lyons, M. 
Richard, who bought it of the proprietor of the 
place, and thus saved it a second time from im- 
minent destruction, threatened in this instance 
by the neglect of its possessor; from M. Richard 
it passed, in 1837, to M. Achille Jubinal, who 
has given a faithful representation of it in his 
work on Tapestries, and who afterwards presented 
it to the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris, where it 
now is.” In the same number is a fine draw- 
ing of the invaluable Niello Cup now in the 
British Museum, executed in that beautiful style 
of art about the end of the fifteenth century. 
One, perhaps, of the most interesting pictures 
with which Mr. Shaw has presented us in this 
valuable collection is an interior, with elaborate 
details, and a great many figures in varied cos- 
tumes of the period of the unhappy Charles VI. 
of France. ‘The charming Christine de Pisan is 
on her knees presenting her book to the “ fair and 
fatal enemy” of France, that beautiful ruin, 
Tsabeau de Baviére, who sits, with dignified com- 
posure, on her scarlet sofa with embroidered 
cushions, to receive the identical treasure of 
literature and illumination now in the British 
Museum. Her pet dog, close beside, is inimitable, 
her two pretty maids of honour, with their dis- 
figuring head-dresses, her four ladies opposite, 
all in animated and graceful attitudes, admirably 
grouped, and the modest authoress, with eyes 
bent down and anxious countenance, all are 
rendered with great truth. One circumstance 
strikes us as worthy to be adverted to, in proof 
that the manners at court are not improved after 
so many centuries—all the ladies of the gor- 
geous Queen of France are comfortably seated 
with their royal mistress, and not made to stand 
tillthey faint with fatigue, a custom utterly un- 
feeling, tyrannical, and disgraceful, and which, 
in the enlightened times in which we live, ought 
surely to be abolished. The rich carpet spread 
over the floor (not strewn with rushes, as in later 
tim), magnificent bed and canopy, arm-chair, 
modern-shaped offoman sofa, glazed windows, 
ornamented rafters, carved pillars, and fine hang- 
ings, all bespeak luxury and profusion equal to 
any that succeeded the time of the extravagant 
and tasteful queen, an encourager of literature 
and the arts, but certainly unworthy to be the 
patroness of the pure, modest, and true Christine, 
who, constant to the memory of her first love, 
refused the hand of the gallant Earl of Salis- 
bury, ambassador from Richard II., and rejected 
the brilliant offers of patronage of the Visconti 
of Milan and Philip of Burgundy, preferring to 
_remain in France, and finish the Life of her 
father’s friend Charles the Wise. Of many— 
**Sayinges Cristyne was auctoresse, 
Whych in makyn had such intelligence, 
That thereof she was mirror and maistresse,” 
as we are told by the unfortunate Earl of Rivers, 
who translated her works. Her Rondels are 
full of sweetness, and were probably often re- 
peated with delight by the gay King Edward, 
the fair Elizabeth Widville, and the courtiers of 
their day, for at that time her songs were very 
popular, as they had been before in France; no 
wonder that such lines as the following found 
favour, sad as they are and simple :— 
En espérant de mieulx avoir, &c. 
I live in hopes of better days, 
And leave the present hour to chance, 
Altho’ so long my wish delays, 
And still recedes as advance: 
Altho’ hard fortune, too severe, 
My life in mourning weeds arrays, 
Nor in gay haunts may I appear, 
1 live in hopes of better days. 
Tho’ constant care my portion prove,’ 
By long endurance patient grown, 





Still with the time my wishes move,— 
Within my breast no murmur known: 

Whate’er my adverse lot displays, 

I live in hopes of better days.t 

In another part of this work is given a picture 
from Froissart, wherein is “ lively presented” the 
fearful masquerade scene where the ill-fated 
Charles VI. nearly met with a terrible death in 
consequence of the heedless imprudence of two 
princes who set fire to the hairy dresses of the 
masqueraders, clothed to appear as satyrs on 
occasion of the wedding of one of the Queen’s 
ladies, a widow. It appears that the ‘“ Chari- 
vari,” not long since practised at the marriage 
of a widow at St. Amand Montrond, in Berry, 
was then in full force, and the licence allowed 
was not less at court than in the country. The 
artist has given a frightful representation of the 
awful scene, and its details are particularly 
curious. 

We cannot trust ourselves to dwell on all the 
treasures which Mr. Shaw has provided to feast 
our eyes and minds, or we should never conclude 
this notice ; but we must point attention to the 
“Clasp of Charles V.,” an ornament of won- 
drous beauty,—a gorgeous censer, by Schon- 
gauer, or Handsome Martin,—a cup belonging 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company,—and another at 
Windsor, by Cellini. Neither can we refrain 
from remarking the very characteristic picture 
of Troy town, which would appear to have 
been built on the model of Rouen and Bourges, 
with a dash of the palace of Chambord to enliven 
the whole. If ‘“Omere” was a “marvellous 
clerk,” what was the artist who illuminated his 
“poetries!” Neither must the sentimental 
minstrels, with their parti-coloured dresses, be 
forgotten, who figure in the dance of “Sire 
Mirthe,” in that romantic lay of Zhe Rose which 
occupied our early poets so continually. «The 
account of the Bayaderes given in the text is 
remarkable. 

There is a Silver Chair, it seems, at Barcelona 
worth taking a voyage to see, in spite of the 
troublous times. ‘The view of the walled and 
fortified city of Canterbury illustrative of Lyd- 
gate’s ‘Storie of Thebes,’ is a poem in itself; 
and the crowning glory of all in this unmatched 
collection is a picture of ‘ Ladies of Sienna play- 
ing on the harp and organ,’ than which nothing 
can be conceived more exquisitely delicate. The 
one with the singular organ is a perfect Ophelia, 
her head bound with flowers and long fair hair ; 
her gracefully turned throat and the easy sim- 
plicity of her attitude are peculiarly attractive ; 
nor is her sister musician less so ; these are from 
the works of Vanni and Bartoli, and give the 
costume of the fourteenth century. 

All lovers of art, and all who delight in the 
matchless gorgeousness of the Middle Ages, 
should secure to themselves copies of one of the 
most correctly beautiful works which has hither- 
to appeared in England. 








Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labour- 
ing Population of Great Britain. Presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 


Ir is a long lane, says the proverb, that has no 
turning; and, accordingly, we may at length 
discover signs of a divergence from the narrow 
path of legislative misdealings with the people. 
A change is obviously taking place in the direc- 
tion of men’s thoughts ; an approach is making 
towards a better system; and the volume before 
us is at once a proof of the coming fact, and a 
decided step towards its accomplishment. 
Notwithstanding the perversity which suffer- 
ing resentment attributes to the partizans of 
political wrong, a far more potent cause of their 
obstinacy in error will be found in ignorance. 
This ignorance is two-fold: an ignorance pro- 
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ceeding from defective education, and an j 
rance arising out of the exclusive habits of the 
upper classes. Of the former, it is sufficient to 
say, that the best education provided by our 
national institutions is one apparently calculated 
for the instruction of those allegorical personages 
which figure in sacred sculpture,—winged intel- 
ligences, susceptible of moral relations, but with- 
out the digestive appendages, whose supply 
necessitates to mere mortals so much elaborate 
combination. The consequence is marked in 
the happy ignorance, in which the greater part 
of our legislators live, of the mere existence of 
the economical sciences,—in their want of the 
very elementary principles, applicable to the 
scanty facts with which they are accustomed to 
deal. But were the theoretic instruction of “the 
gentlemen of England” as perfect as it is noto- 
riously deficient, their power of useful activity 
would still be fatally circumscribed by their ob- 
vious unacquaintance with the wants, the feel- 
ings, and the difficulties of the working classes, 

Admitting, therefore, the existence and the 
influence of class interests, which in all circum- 
stances, and under all governments, will tend 
more or less to the denial of public justice, there 
is sufficient ground for thinking that the evil is 
most disproportionately aggravated by the mis- 
takes and false calculations made by self-seekers 
in the attempt to forward their own ends, Even 
in ordinary private life, honesty is not only the 
best, but the easiest policy; and, all things con- 
sidered, few people lead so laborious and harass- 
ing a life as the professed knave. Much more 
in political affairs does the departure from ordi- 
nary morality complicate details and beget the 
necessity for ceaseless watching and constant 
activity, to prevent the false bias from over- 
shooting its mark, giving rise to a series of checks 
and counterchecks, of expedients and adapta- 
tions, which end by becoming too elaborate for 
the most experienced management. I tis to the 
mistakes of this origin that information, like that 
which is here presented to the public, most 
happily applies ; and there is the more reason for 
anticipating a practical result from the present 
inquiry, because it points to reforms manifestly 
beneficial to the interests of those who have the 
power to carry them into execution. A great 
point is gained when the Report proves, not that 
the present mode of dealing with the masses is 
immoral and unchristian, but that it is expen- 
sive and wasteful. It is working, indeed, with 
a powerful lever, to demonstrate a great saving 
to be extracted from good and effective go- 
vernment; and to show that the luxuries of 
the wealthy are diminished by their apathetic 
indifference to the sufferings of the many. Quin 
jokingly said of Garrick, that he had been scared 
from a good action by the ghost of a halfpenny: 
let us hope that a distinct vision of the same 
horrific portent may, in the present instance, 
seduce the representatives of the people into the 
perpetration of a self-interested benevolence. 

The inquiries, of which the volume before us 
is the result, originated in a Report made by Dr. 
Arnott, on the presence in the Metropolis of 
certain physical causes of fever removable by 
sanitary measures,—a similar Report by Dr. 
Southwood Smith in reference to Bethnal-green 
and Whitechapel,—and another, from the same 
person, on the prevalence of fever in twenty 
metropolitan unions or parishes. The informa- 
tion thus afforded gave rise to a vote of the 
House of Lords for extending inquiry to the 
condition of the labouring classes of England 
and Wales; and orders were accordingly issued 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, by Lord John 
Russell, to proceed with the investigation, which 
was afterwards extended to Scotland. 

The mass of evidence thus obtained has been 





judiciously winnowed by Mr, Chadwick, and 
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digested in the Report now before us. Still, to 
accompany the reporter through the details con- 
tained in his closely printed pages, even in the 
most cursory manner, is an obvious impossibility : 
our readers must, therefore, accept of a mere 
occasional dip, such as we can afford to present 
to them; but they ought not to rest contented 
with this sample ; the book itself should be care- 
fully studied, not only by the general politician, 
but by every housekeeper who may be called 
on to take part in the management of parochial 
affairs. 

Of the amount of evil resulting to society from 
the operation of causes subject to the control of 
sanitary precaution, it is difficult to give an 
adequate idea. In the mere article of deaths 
alone, we gather from a table of the reporter’s, 
that while the total mortality of England and 
Wales, during the year 1839, amounted to 21 
in the 1,000, the number who perished of four 
categories of disease, which are especially affected 
by causes susceptible of control, amounted to 
14in the 1,000,—that is, to two-thirds of the 
whole. We are further told— 

“That of the 43,000 cases of widowhood, and 
112,000 cases of destitute orphanage relieved from 
the poor’s rates in England and Wales alone, it ap- 

that the greatest proportion of deaths of the 
heads of families occurred from the above specified 
and other removeable causes ; that their ages were 
under 45 years; that is to say, 13 years below the 
natural probabilities of life as shown by the expe- 
rience of the whole population of Sweden.” 

The pecuniary losses resulting from such pre- 

mature deaths is a very inadequate measure 
even of the pecuniary evil. To the public ex- 
penditure incidental to the sickness and death 
of the heads of families must also be added the 
value of the labour which they might have 
yielded under happier circumstances, and which 
cannot, says the reporter, “ be less than eight or 
ten years.” Taking the average period of de- 
cease in the exposed situations as under forty- 
five years, and assuming the fifteenth year as 
the age of a workman’s commencing utility, 
this loss amounts to from §, to } of the 
whole work actually performed by the entire 
population. But the quantity of loss extends 
far beyond the actual abridgment of life. For 
every person actually killed by deleterious in- 
fluences agen a large population, a very 
considerable number exist in a state of com- 
parative inefficiency from occasional diseases, 
and from a chronic condition of malaise and in- 
firmity, which impairs their muscular strength 
ad nervous aptitude to continuous industry. 
Many, too, are the blind and the halt, the weak 
of intellect and the perverse in conduct, whose 
inutility as producers is directly referable to 
the same causes; and the loss of whose services 
isto be added to the sum of loss which society 
sustains. According to these data, then, it is 
not too much to assert that the labour resources 
of the actual population are reduced one half by 
the operation of causes which a very moderate 
degree of attention and expenditure would re- 
move; and the consideration is rendered still 
more grievous by the concomitant misery and 
vice which it entails on the masses. 
The leading fact upon which the largest por- 
tion of these recorded evils depends is, that epi- 
demic diseases, if not originated by crowding 
populations into insufficient, ill-constructed, ill- 
Ventilated, ill-drained and uncleansed habita- 
tons, are greatly aggravated in their character, 
and maintained in their contagious activity by 
these causes. Such situations are, in fact, centres 
finfection, while they likewise lower the health 
and constitutional strength of all subjected to 
the influence, abridging the natural term of their 
ile, and directly deteriorating the morals of the 
suffering :— 

“A conception may be formed of the aggregate 





effects of the several causes of mortality from the 
fact, that of the deaths caused during one year in 
England and Wales by epidemic, endemic, and con- 
tagious diseases, including fever, typhus, and scarla- 
tina, amounting to 56,461, the great proportion of 
which are proved to be preventible, it may be said that 
the effect is as if the whole county of Westmoreland, 
now containing 56,469 souls, or the whole county of 
Huntingdonshire, or any other equivalent district, 
were entirely depopulated annually, and were only 
occupied again by the growth of a new and feeble po- 
pulation living under the fears of a similar visitation, 
The annual slaughter in England and Wales from 
preventible causes of typhus which attacks persons in 
the vigour of life, appears to be double the amount 
of what was suffered by the Allied Armies in the 
battle of Waterloo. It will be shown that diseases 
such as those which now prevail on land, did within 
the experience of persons stiil living, formerly pre- 
vail to a greater extent at sea, and have since been 
prevented by sanitary regulations; and that when 
they did so prevail in ships of war, the deaths from 
them were more than double in amount of the deaths 
in battle. But the number of persons who die is to 
be taken also as the indication of the much greater 
number of persons who fall sick, and who, although 
they escape, are subjected to the suffering and loss 
occasioned by attacks of disease. Thus it was found 
on the original inquiry in the metropolis, that the 
deaths from feveramounted to 1 in 10 of the attacked. 
If this proportion held equally throughout the coun- 
try, then a quarter of a million of persons will have 
been subjected to loss and suffering from an attack of 
fever during the year ; and in so faras the proportions 
of attacks to deaths is diminished, so it appears from 
the reports is the intensity and suffering from the 
disease generally increased. It appears that the 
extremes of mortality at the Small-pox Hospital, in 
London, amongst those attacked, have been 15 per 
cent, and 42 per cent. But if, according to other 
statements, the average mortality be taken at 1 in 5, 
or 20 per cent., the number of persons attacked in 
England and Wales during the year of the return, 
must amount to upwards of 16,000 persons killed, 
and more than 80,000 persons subjected to the suf- 
ferings of disease, including, in the case of the labour- 
ing classes, the loss of labour and long-continued 
debility ; and in respect to all classes, often perman- 
ent disfigurement, and occasionally the loss of sight.” 

It is no mitigation of this sum of evil, as 
some imagine, that it operates as a preventive 
check to population; for it appears that in those 
districts where disease is the most fatal, the 
number of births is more than sufficient to main- 
tain the existing population. The difference 
between the healthy and the unhealthy districts 
is only, that in the latter more children are born, 
and maintain a struggling and miserable exist- 
ence of some years, in order to supply the 
healthy adult stock. In an economic point of 
view, much more is gained by increasing the 
productive value of the individual, through an 
extension of a healthy life, than by the increase 
of the population without reference to that end. 
In proof of this truth, Mr. Chadwick quotes 
from the statistics of Geneva, as follows :— 

“ The strength of a people does not depend on the 
absolute number of its population, but on the relative 
number of those who are of the age and strength for 
labour. It is proved that the real and productive 
value of the population has there increased in a 
much greater proportion than the increase in the 
absolute number of the population. The absolute 
number of the population has only doubled, in the 
instance of Geneva, during three centuries; but the 
value of the population has more than doubled upon 
the purely numerical increase of the population. In 
other words, a population of 27,000 in which the 
probability of life is 40 years for each individual, is 
more than twice as strong for the purposes of produc- 
tion as a population of 27,000 in which the proba- 
bility er value of life is only 20 years for each indi- 
vidual.” 

One very important fact resulting from these 
inquiries is, that the evils in question are not, 
as has been too commonly imagined, confined 
to the most ill-circumstanced situations of 





| crowded cities, but extend through all parts of 


the country :— 

“The various forms of epidemic, endemic, and 
other disease caused, or aggravated, or propagated 
chiefly amongst the labouring classes by atmospheric 
impurities produced by decomposing animal and 
vegetable substances, by damp and filth, and close 
and overcrowded dwellings, prevail amongst the pop- 
ulation in every part of the kingdom, whether dwell- 
ing in separate houses, in rural villages, in small towns, 
in the larger towns—as they have been found to pre- 
vail in the lowest districts of the metropolis.” 

The question therefore possesses two sides, 
according as the evil arises within the labourer’s 
habitation, or depends on external defects of 
police ; but it appears, on ample evidence, that 
the great occasional cause of sluttishness and 
domestic mismanagement, tending to induce 
disease, is the want of sufficient and wholesome 
habitations. It is shown that a mere possession 
of the pecuniary means of comfort is insufticient 
to beget good habits where the houses them- 
selves are ill-circumstanced or dear; and in- 
stances are adduced of a marked degradation of 
morals following the transfer from comfortable 
to wretched dwellings. It is commonly con- 
ceived, that poverty or bad morality are the pri- 
mary causes of the discomfort and destitution 
observable in the habitations of the labouring 
classes ; and it is doubtless true that in cases of 
extreme and extraordinary distress, the furniture 
is pawned or sold as a means of immediate sub- 
sistence; but it is evident that the desire to pos- 
sess objects of comfort and neatness, and even 
the power of preserving personal cleanliness, 
must be subordinate to the possession of an ha- 
bitation weather-tight and adapted to civilized 
habits. 

But in all communities larger than the rural 
village, a preliminary sine gua non to public 
health and individual civilization is an effective 
municipal provision for the ventilation and 
sewerage, and a copious supply of water; and 
it is on these points that the information afford- 
ed by the Report is invaluable. By far the 
largest portion of the mortality and disease of 
great cities results from deficiency in these par- 
ticulars; and of this deficiency the immediate 
cause is a prevalent ignorance of the simplicity, 
facility, and practical economy of the means by 
which a more perfect system might be carried 
into execution. 

The great impediment to necessary cleanli- 
ness with municipalities, as well as individuals, 
is expense; and in the present state of things it 
is Utopian to expect that the labouring poor 
could be induced themselves to make the neces 
sary exertion to remove from their houses the 
sources of disease :— 

“The expense of cleansing the streets of the 
township of Manchester is 5,000/. per annum. For 
this sum the first class of streets, namely, the most 
opulent and the large thoroughfares, are cleansed 
once a-week, the second classoncea-fortnight, and the 
third class once a-month. But this provision leaves 
untouched, or leaves in the condition described in 
Dr. Baron Howard’s report, the courts, alleys, and 
places where the poorest classes live, and where the 
cleansing should be daily. There are abundance of 
recommendations to the effect, * Let it be ordered 
that the streets be properly cleansed’;’ but in this 
instance the cost of cleansing the whole of what is 
properly the same town, Salford, and the out-town- 
ships, would be 8,000/. or 10,000/. per annum; and 
such a recommendation, under the existing modes of 
management, is equivalent to saying, let 20,000/. or 
30,0002 of additional rates be expended, and 40,000 
or 60,000 additional loads of refuse be removed. * * 
Though the refuse of the poorer districts is often 
taken and sold, the immediate objection to the exten- 
sion of the services of the scavenger to them is the 
increase of the immediate expense, which it is practi- 
cally necessary to consider in detail, although if there 
were no compensation by the sale of any coal-ashes 
or house refuse, and if the occupants were required 
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to pay for the cleansing at the rate of one of the 
opulent parishes in the metropolis, that is, at the rate 
of 4s. per house per annum, which would be less 
than a penny per tenement for the weekly street 
cleansing ; or in the poorer districts, where there are 
mostly two families to a tenement, a charge of less 
than one halfpenny per week for cleansing, would be 
found to be good economy, as one means of diminish- 
ing the existing heavy charge of sickness, not to speak 
of the wear and tear of clothes.” 

No doubt the economy to the labouring family 
would be great; but, exclusively of the difficulty 
of the first steps at amelioration, the halfpenny 
itself would too frequently be an effective ob- 
stacle. This amount of expense, however, arises 
for the most part from the unscientific mode of 
conducting the process. Mechanical contri- 
vances are of easy adoption, and will rapidly 
find their way into general use. But the master 
improvement,—the removal of all filth in a fluid 
state by a scientific construction of sewerage and 
water supply,—can only be effected by a power- 
ful combination, municipal or governmental. 
The details on this point are spread through 
many pages, but are summed up as follows :— 

“On a full examination of the evidence adduced 
and of the evidence indicated, it will, I trust, be 
found to be satisfactorily established; that the 
houses of towns may be constantly and rapidly 
cleansed of noxious refuse by adaptation of drains 
and public sewers; and that with such an adapta- 
tion, for one street or one district cleansed at the 
present expense three may be cleansed by the pro- 
posed mode; that the natural streams flowing near 
towns may be preserved from the pollution caused by 
the influx of the contents of the public sewers, by the 
conveyance of all refuse through covered pipes, and 
that the existing cost of conveyance, by which its use 
for production is restricted, may be reduced to less 
than one-fortieth or fiftieth of the presentexpense of 
removal by hand labour and cartage; that these 
bounties on cleanliness and salubrity on the one hand, 
and beneficial production on the other, are dependent 
on skilful and appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments.” 

Still, the most essential ingredient for the 
accomplishment of this reform is, the securing a 
plentiful supply of water. On this subject, we 
find painful evidence of the deficiency under 
which the poor in our great towns labour, and of 
the cost which their limited supply of the element 
entails. Of the economy of an effective supply, 
independently of the question of sewerage and 
cleansing, we have the following summary :— 

“In most towns, and certainly in the larger manu- 
facturing towns, those members of a family who are 
of strength to fetch water, are usually of strength to 
be employed in profitable industry, and the mere 
value of their time expended in the labour of fetch- 
ing water, is almost always much higher than the cost 
of regular supplies of water even at the charge made 
by the water companies. In Glasgow the charge for 
supplying a labourer’s tenementis 5s. per annum ; in 
Manchester 6s. In London the usual charge is 10s. 
for a tenement containing two families, for which 
sum two tons and a half of water per week may be 
obtained if needed. 
water-rate (on which from 10 to 20 per cent. is paid 
to the owner for collection), each labourer’s family 
may be supplied in the metropolis with one ton and 
a quarter of water weekly, if they find it necessary to 
use so much. The ton is 216 gallons, equal to 108 
pails full, at two gallons the pail. Thus for less than 
one penny farthing, 135 pails full of water are taken 
into the house without the labour of fetching, without 
spilling or disturbance, and placed in constant readi- 
ness for use. Under any circumstances, if the 
labourer or his wife or child would otherwise be em- 
ployed, even in the lowest-paid labour or in knitting 
stockings, the cost of fetching water by hand is extra- 
vagantly high as compared with the highest cost of 
water lifted by steam and conducted through iron 
pipes at a large expenditure of capital (the lowest in 
London is about 200,000/.) and by an expensive man- 
agement. In illustration of the difference in economy 
of the two modes of conveyance, I may mention that 
the usual cost ef filtered water carried into the houses 
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at Paris by the water-carriers, is two sous the pailful, 
being at the rate of 9s. per ton; whilst the highest 
charge of any of the companies in London for sending 
the same quantity of water within the range of their 
pipes, and delivering it at an average level of 100 
feet, at the highest charge, is 6d. per ton.” 

Thesum ofall, then, is, that sewerage and water 
supply form two of the most valuable blessings 
that a government can bestow upon society ; 
and that the quantum of these form a tolerably 
accurate criterion of the civilization of nations. 
In looking to the future, it is obvious, that the 
most costly and scientific combinations are most 
likely to be soonest carried into execution ;— 
thatthe comforts of towns will, in all probability, 
be earlier provided for, than the more easily 
effected improvements in villages and in cottages. 
There, every distinct reform must be the creation 
of an individual mind. Half-a-dozen engineers 
may move the volitions of a municipal body ; 
but where shall be found a lever long enough 
to elevate every individual land-owner to the 
knowledge necessary to the best arrangements 
for the physical improvement of his own tenantry, 
or to supply him with motives for the adequate 
discharge of his duties? The whole moral and 


intellectual developement -of the upper classes 
must be much advanced, before the picture, 
afforded in this Report, of the labouring classes 
in Great Britain can be essentially improved. 





Plighted Troth; or, a Woman Her Own Rival. A 

Dramatic Tale. Saunders & Otley. 

Tue preface informs us, that this tale was not com- 
menced “with any view to the stage.” It found its 
way, however, to the boards of Drury Lane, where 
it met with a fortune, doubtless attributable to the 
circumstance that it was not tried by the tribunal to 
which the author originally intended to appeal. 
Rarely does a poem, written for the ear and the 
mind only, win for its author the honours of a trium- 
phant theatrical representation. A play not designed 
to be acted, resembles a speech not meant to be 
spoken; there may be exquisite wit and true poetry 
in the former, as there may be powerful reasoning 
and nervous expression in the latter; but when the 
tests of action and delivery are applied, the discov- 
ery is quickly made that the stage and the forum 
are more jealous and exactive than the closet; they 
only receive what is composed expressly for them ; 
the orator must have the assembly in his mind’s eye, 
while he forges the bolts that are either to convince 
or confound the understanding. The dramatist, too, 
must sit in an imaginary play-house, tread ideal 
boards, and write for a shadowy throng—not of 
readers in elbow-chairs, but of listeners; and not 
listeners only, but spectators—witnesses of action, as 
well as auditors of dialogue, critics of deeds, as well 
as words, for whom poetic beauty must be instinct 
with dramatic life, who will not embrace the dead 
forms of fancy, were they even embalmed with 
Shakspearean odours, and all the spices of Congreve 
and of Sheridan. These remarks we propose to apply 
generally to the error of hazarding upon the stage 
that description of writing usually described as a 
“dramatic tale,” seldom importing more than a 
story in dialogue and in verse. It would be unjust 
to point them particularly at the performance before 
us, which contains such evidence of dramatic power 
as to make us regret that it was not primarily con- 
ceived and purposely written for the ordeal to which 
it was ultimately submitted. Had the course been 
shaped before the author sailed from port, we think 
it not improbable that the voyage would have pros- 
pered, for the vessel was certainly freighted with 
beautiful and true material. In corroboration of 
this opinion, we shall produce a few extracts from 
the tale of ‘ Plighted Troth ;’ and as we but briefly 
announced the result when this drama was brought 
forward and condemned at the theatre, we shall con- 
nect them with the explanations necessary to possess 
the reader with an outline of the story. 

Maddaline is a beautiful orphan, wrecked by the 
surge of some unknown mischance upon the ill- 
omened protectorship of Sir Gabriel Grimwood, an 
unscrupulous and rapacious country gentleman, 


This Gabriel has a ward, named Raymond Wi. 
loughby, of whose patrimony he i 
with the connivance and by the help of his steward 
and instrument, Wormall. The sentiments of Mad. 
daline towards Raymond are akin to those of Heleng 
for Bertram, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ She 
sings, she paints, she reads; song, picture, book 
recall the half-unconsciously beloved form. As she 
throws aside the lute, she murmurs thus:— 
—And yet sure it must not needs be He 
Of whom he speaketh, this same little lay, 
I drew it from my faney. Hence no blame 
Is mine if that perchance—But this doth come 
Of idleness. Unto our studies straight— 
My palette and my pencil— 
She is then absorbed in her painting— 
No. 
Let me assay it as I may, I ne’er : 
Shall eatch the sunny sadness of his smile. 
Dear Raymond—/(suddenly recoiling) 
Ah !—beware !— 
Then throwing down the palette and musing,— 
Yet most sure it is not wrong 
To love what's to be loved! Who'll chide if I 
Carry my ring-doves in my bosom, or 
Caress the faithfulness that at my side 
Doth after its rude fashion kiss my hand? 
Next a venerable volume attracts her attention: 
Unclasp 
These silvery bands thus linked across thy breast, 
(Opening the clasps of the volume.) 
Like as thou wert some buried Sanctity 
Of virtue super-eminent, that would 
Shut in its soul from eyes profane ! 

It isa true though humble votary 

That comes to worship! Lo—what have we here! 

In the sequel of the first act, Willoughby is jilted 
by a fair one, with whom he was on the point of mar- 
riage. This occurs just after an interview with Mad- 
daline has revealed the state of her affections; and, 
spurned by the wealthy lauy, his “ troth” is “ plighted” 
to the poor and unknown damsel. At the same 
moment, he is chased from the house of Grimwood, 
who has long regarded him as an obstacle to his 
designs on Maddaline, whose fortunes are above their 
seeming, and who is destined, like Willoughby, to 
spoliation and ruin. Wormall divines the schemes 
of Grimwood, and becomes his secret competitor for 
the plunder of the orphan. We wish that there had 
been a different management in some of these points; 
that Willoughby had returned Maddaline’s love under 
heartier influences; and that the plighting of the 
troth, one of the hinges of the story, had been made 
a part of the action, and not left to inference and 
future explanation. 

Ten years elapse before the events of the subse- 
quent acts are supposed to happen. The revolution 
of 1688 takes place in the interval ; Wormall rats 
in time, betrays Grimwood to the new dynasty, 
and becomes proprietor of the Willoughby estates, 
already mortgaged to him as the price of his assist- 
ance in the pillage of Maddaline, who, however, 
escapes from the toils of both hunters, and is now the 
Countess St. Auriol, of immense fortune, her present 
splendour enveloped in the same mystery that for- 
merly invested her humble station. The state to 
which Grimwood is reduced by the recoil of his own 
villanies, is painted with vigour by Folio, a pedan - 
tie secretary of Wormall, now knight of the shire for 
Cumberland :— 

Folio. Isaw a desolate chamber—naked walls— 

Unto one side some sordid rushes huddled, 

As for a lazar’s wretched pallet—here 

And there—a chest—a bench—and ruder board 
Whereon, in motley neighbourhood, lay mingled 
Fragments of broken victuals—rosaries— 

Wine cups and tankards—waxen images 

Of saints and martyrs—whilst in the midst there hung 
A blear and dismal lamp, whose throbbing flame 

But served, as ’twere, to let the gloom betimes 
Discern itself and shudder ! 

Wormall is impatient to know the condition of 
his victim, and interrupts the narrator with—“ The 
man himself ?”— 

Folio. Grasping the goblet with convulsive hand, 

There glared the phantom of what once was Grimw' 
Lighting his grey and ghastly visage up _ 

With the lurid flame enkindled by the wine, 
Whilst ever and anon as some chance strain 

From those the man of God poured forth, fell on 
His troubled sense, he blindly seized it as 

The theme of his discourse, and with wild comment 
Wove it into some broken rhapsody, 

I know not what, save that therein he played 

Ry turns, the moralist, the theologian, 

The sage philosopher descanting on 

Nature’s mysterious laws, howbeit the whole 
Jumbled together in such lawless jargon, 


Unlock! 








And so confounded by the changeful hue 
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Of his varying humours—for meanwhile 


e of passion up and down, 
a now nab ng now tears, his fitful mood 
Obeying rather, as it seemed, the freak 
And wanton phrenzy of the dishevelled storm 
That with hysterical clamour raved without, 
Than aught beside—his wild discourse, L SAY, ; 


In this mad turmoil so perplexed ase’en 4, 
Had baffled all sagacity to tind — 
Aclue whereby to thread the ’wildered maze! 

Wormall (eager for the death of one possessed of 
gerets so Vital to his welfare) exults apart; then 


observes aloud— 
His mind is gone, and, for 
That matter, never was in firm keeping. 
The reply of Folio is a strain of vigorous poetry : 
Folio. And yet I know not—for again, whene’er 
It so befel a chord was struck, the which 
To the deep master passion vibrating, 
Chimed with the tempest of dark hate that rages 
Within his breast, the element in which 
Alone he lives—straightway his jarring soul 
Spontaneous fell into rough tune, and reason 
With a rude hand, but true, controlled the stop, 
Setting his fury to coherent strains ! 
The next act introduces us to Grimwood, in the 
dismal apartment already described ; a priest is by 
his side, seeking to administer religious peace to a 
wretched being only kept alive by his boiling passion, 
and possessed by the furies of hatred and revenge. 
His mind for ever broods upon the hope of Ray- 
mond’s re-appearance, that, by disclosing the vil- 
lanies practised upon him, he may requite the 
treachery of Wormall, by reducing him in his turn 
to beggary. The madness of Grimwood in this scene 
is, perhaps, too lofty and poetical for a gentleman of 
Cumberland, although ever so deep a villain, and 
although the time is a hundred and fifty years since, 
when it is a fair poetical freedom to magnify the 
lineaments of humanity, and approach the hazardous 
verge of tragic diction. With this saving, we think 
the phrenzy of the over-reached and ruined villain is 
wrought out with power, and exhibited in effective 
wlief against the calm remonstrances of the minister 
of religion :— 
Priest. Nay, nay, 
Cast off this idle humour, I adjure thee, 
And wed all faculty that yet is thine, 
To that one awful theme alone—this life 
Passing away. Eternity at hand! 

Grimwood. Eternity at hand !—’Tis so—I see it! 

(With sudden excitement.) 
Mark ye yon gap in the clouds—Look'through. Haste, haste! 
Ere that they block it up again! Behold 
Time carried by himself unto his tomb, 
Whilst in his stead doth reign a mystick king, 
At once his progeny and his progenitor, 
Insign whereof he grippeth his feet in his mouth, 
And lo! a ring of Infinite span sublime 
That hath nor ending or beginning! 
es * = * 


Priest (apart). Alas, his reason groweth day by day 
More vagrant still! But hist, he weepeth! Would 
This faltering of the soul could ripen into 
Aholy sorrow, and the glimmering of 
Thefireworm of the conscience, dim howe'er 
Itmay be, light him on at length to truth !— 

Aword in season oft is hallowed—( Turning to Grimwood.) 
Nay— 

Allthat doth lie beneath the sun is Nonlly, 

And we must look beyond, upturning these 

Our streaming eyes, from earth, and all earth's cares, 

Childlike and penitent, and pitiful, 

Til that our meek and chastening tears invite 

Ahand parental from on high to staunch them ! 


Despairing of success, the priest rises to depart : 

Grimwood. Thou knowest the oblations manifold 
Of penance, that in faithful fealty, I 
Offer unceasing up to holy church— 

The sin abstained from, and the duty done, 

The fast, the prayer, the vigil, and the vow, 

The pious rites, and meet observances 

With rigid seruple duteously discharged,— 

Thou knowest all this. But if so be ye deem 

The righteous wrath of Heaven against my guilt 
May not herewith be satisfied—Command 

What more ye will—the scourge—the shirt of hair, 

¢ bed of poignards—aught or all can mortify 
Both body and soul, command forthwith, I say, 

And forthwith be obeyed—but leave me, leave me 
The hope and solace of my deep revenge ! 

Priest. Son of perdition, to thy fate I leave thee, 

: (Going he returns.) 
Nay, rather yield thee up, bound hand and foot, 

outeast from that Holy Church thou durst 
Thus desecrate—unto the powers of darkness! 
(haises his hands over Grimwood, as if to pronounce sentence 
_ & excommunication.) 

Grimeood (recoiling). 
Forbear!—Stand off! 
Supplicatingly.) 

Are there no terms whereon I may compound ? 

Priest. Away, inheritor of ruin, and 

henceforth excommunicate ! 


Wilt set my brain a-fire !— 


Grimwood (throwing himself on his knees). At thy feet 
or mercy !—Free me from the curse, haste, free me, 
4nd am what ye will. 





Priest (apart). Alas, his fears 
Alone make up his faith, but in the bleak 
And howling waste of the seared conscience, we 
Must e’en content us with the troubled spring, 
If nought more pure be found wherein the weak 
And perishing soul may taste of penitence. 

Overcome with spiritual terrors, Grimwood is on 
the point of renouncing his schemes of vengeance, and 
pronouncing the solemn abjuration prescribed by the 
holy father, when Maurice, his servant, rushes in 
with the intelligence that Willoughby lives, and has 
returned! 

Priest. Tlow now? 

Maurice (panting). At last! at last! 
(After a slight pause, Grimwood springs from his knees 

towards Maurice.) 

Grimwood. Speak, knave ! 

Maurice (panting). Te lives! 
Grimwood (laughing hysterically, and pointing at Maurice). 

What saith he—that man—that man ? 
Hold! Is not this Gabriel Grimwood, 

(Grappling himself.) 
Let me handle thee. 
Speak 


Where am I? 


And that his hireling ? 
(Grasping Maurice.) 
Those words again. 

Maurice. He hath come to life! 

Grimwood (vociferating). Aha 
See that ye put no trick upon me, knave, 

Or if thou dost—keep up the mummery, 
Till that I've time to hang myself, and die 
In the belief of it. 

Maurice. The day is not 
Older an hour, since that these self-same eyes 
Have seen young Raymond Willoughby ! 

Grimwood. To thy knees 
And swear it, though it prove rank perjury ! 

Maurice (kneeling). Now 
As heaven witnesseth, I speak the truth. 

n x * * x 

Priest. Is this thy penitence and peace with heaven ? 

Grimwood. Out, mouthing Monk, and to thy cloister flee: 
Dost thou not hear the thunder-steps above 
Of the down-rushing tempest? Out—away! 

In this scene there are rhapsodies of hysteric trans- 
port, which we could wish retrenched ; they weaken 
the effect of the situation, which is interesting, and 
managed with skill. Nothing can be more poetically 
conceived than the return of the demon of revenge 
in his full sway, just at the instant when he seemed 
exorcised by the offices of religion. 

Leaving aside the under-plot of a courtship be- 
tween Wormall and Lady Barbara, we follow the 
main thread of the story. Willoughby has returned 
from ten years of foreign service and adventure ; but 
he keeps his “ plighted troth,” and remembers the 
pretty orphan who is now concealed in the blaze of 
title and fortune. He is seen by the Countess St. 
Auriol at a ball; she recognizes him and swoons, 
from which moment the “ woman is her own rival.” 
Willoughby’s penetration is not so keen ; he admires 
the Countess, and gradually suffering her attractions 
to steal upon him, still keeps a spot in his heart sacred 
to the recollection of his early love, of whose fate he 
has no intelligence, and after whom his researches 
are in vain. At length he yields to the persuasion 
of friends, and gives himself up to the present fasci- 
nation ; butevery proof of his attachment to St. Auriol 
is a breach of constancy to Maddaline ; the Countess 
is jealous of herself; she can only be won by ab- 
juring her; and Raymond must be faithful to the 
shadow, or for ever lose the substance. In the trial 
of Willoughby’s faith consists the interest of the 
drama, as far as it turns upon the passion of love. 

In circumstances so extraordinary, it is natural 
that the concealed Maddaline should but ill disguise 
the emotions excited by the tremulous devotion of 
Raymond. The situation is such, that the very 
timidity and hesitation of the suitor produces the 
effect of the most intrepid passion. There is a scene 
in the portrait gallery of the Countess’s mansion, in 
which the poet evades the difficulty of a declaration 
of love to that lady herself, by making Willoughby 
pay his vows to her picture. We could wish this 
scene curtailed: it does not much advance the action 
of the play. The Countess gives way to tears; but 
Raymond has not yet conquered, Of course it is 
for Maddaline herself to dispel the cloud and reveal 
the mystery. Two portraits, one of herself, the other 
of Raymond, the work of her girlish days under the 
roof of Grimwood, accomplish the dénouement. 

From purity and Maddaline we return to villany 
and Wormall. The latter is surrounded with mortal 
dangers. Willoughby and Grimwood both live, the 
one to strip him of his possessions, the other to 
triumph in his ruin. Wormall has made frequent 
overtures to his quondam master to bribe him into 
silence. But what cares the aged and sinking maniac 





for gold or for acres? For revenge alone he pants, 
for revenge alone he breathes. Wormall is desperate, 
and resolves to hazard an interview with his hoary 
victim and accomplice. The following scene shows 
us Grimwood in frantic colloquy with his servant 
Maurice. He expects the visit of Wormall ; thrusts 
Maurice behind the tapestry, and spreads the table 
with broken victual, muttering as he lays down a 
knife— 
Who ever knew me 
Compel my guest to rend his food with his fingers, 
Nor give him wherewithal to do his work? 
At length, when the knocking hath been thrice re- 
peated, he unbars the door, and Wormall enters. 
There is a savage greeting, and then they sit to renew 
the fearful parley, which, on the part of Wormall, is 
cool and business-like, offering terms, and proposing 
the rewards of secrecy ; while, on the part of Grim- 
wood, it breathes derision, triumph, and mature ven- 
geance. 
Grim. (folding his arms and looking up.) If 1 remember 
me— 
When last it was mine honor to draw breath 
Within the precincts of your Worship’s presence, 
Twas at the battle of that Irish River 
Which gave the Fleming—England—and my minion 
The spoil and plunder of his whilom lord !~ 
I pry’thee, eat. 
Worm. (eagerly.) But ‘tis not yet mayhap 
Too late for reparation, and— 
(Drawing near to Grimwood and whispering.) 
Thou hast not 
Disclosed the—? 
Grim. Nay, most sure, but keep it still 
To make the most thereof. 
Worm. (with alacrity.) It is but what 
Is just and— 
Grim. Umph—with such authority 
As your Worship at my side, there’s naught that I 
Might not dare perpetrate !—But eat, I pr'ythee, 
Of this same dish of meat.—It was an alms 
From a compassionate clown that waits upon 
The shambles. He, poor knave, was fain to filch it 
In pity of my need, from certain offal— 
That he, for aught I know, was carrying unto 
Your Worship’s hounds !—Aye—I did feed thee better 
Some half-a-score of years, or more, gone by, 
At Grimwood Forest! 
Worm. These most bitter tauntings 
Are of a truth no more than my desert, 
But if contrition— 
Grim. Can the culprit save, 
He'll sit with patience for an hour or so 
In sackcloth and in ashes.—Thus it runneth— 
Your Worship’s penitential exercise,— 
Or I forget me? 
Worm. But if the Penitent prove 
That he is penitent, by laying down 
As a peace-offering a share— 
Grim. Of that, 
The whole whereof he had made away with !—Aye?— 
Worm. Nay call it a moiety or more !— 
Grim. Or a mummery— 
Which ? 
Worm. Now ten thousand furies!—If thou'lt give it 
Such colour and complexion, thou, no more 
Than I, hast claim upon— 
Grim. The very point 
That I would urge—but better pleaded—less 
Digressively than garrulous old age 
Might shape the case. We neither of us have 
A claim upon the booty, but must both 
Yield it forthwith unto its lawful owner. 


The design of Grimwood is to provoke Wormall 
to assassination, Maurice witnessing the crime from 
behind the arras. The design succeeds: Wormall 
is at length excited to the point of murder, and, 
grasping the knife, repeatedly stabs Grimwood. The 
management by which the latter prevents his assassin 
from perceiving Maurice, who rushes out of his con- 
cealment at sight of the deed of blood, appears to us 
rather clumsy, and damages the effect of the scene. 
Nor is the presence of the servant required for the 
purpose of conviction, for eventually it is Grimwood 
himself who, before he expires, fastens the murder 
upon Wormall, and completes the villain’s ruin. 

Following the strict thread of the tale, we have 
necessarily passed by many passages which deserve 
to be quoted for their beauty. How pretty are the 
following lines, put into the mouth of Winifred, as 
she kisses Maddaline. 

Now may the Heavens shower their blessings on her— 
With her sweet scented breath, and her rustling locks, 
And her blooming cheek, and her streaming eyes—if ‘tis 
Not like as though one pressed a little rose 

All cover’d o’er with dew unto their lips ! 

The following is a fine idea, descriptive of one who 
has just received appalling news :— 

Stricken he stands, and rigid like unto 
The stark Egyptian swathed erect in death. 

Upon the whole, what this dramatic poem espe- 

cially wants is concentration, which may be fairly set 
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down to the account of a first work in an arduous 
path of writing. The title is not well chosen, unless 
to conceal the main part of the story and interest. 
The action depends upon Grimwood and Wormall ; 
all that is really done is done by them, or by their 
motion. Neither Willoughby, nor Maddaline, does 
anything. It is, indeed, a defect of the piece, that 
there is too much of dialogue and disclosure, and too 
little of the business transacted on the stage. This, 
however, proceeded from the circumstance that it 
was not originally written for the theatre; and it 
would, therefore, be unjust to dwell upon the point. 
The fair view to take of the performance, is to regard 
it as a series of “ tableaux,” relating a story of com- 
plex interest, with a liberty not permitted to the 
professed dramatist. 








England in the Nineteenth Century: Lancashire. 

How & Parsons. 

Tue design of the proprietors in publishing at 
the same time separate series, “ one belonging 
to a county chiefly noted for its natural beauties 
and romantic or picturesque features, and the 
other distinguished for some great branch of 
national manufactures,” could not have been 
betfer carried out than by placing side by side 
the description of ancient Cornwall, with its 
romantic and wild associations and its venerable 
antiquities, and that of busy, bustling, and com- 
paratively modern Lancashire. 

In entering Lancashire, not only do we enter 
upon a widely different scene, but we meet the 
descendants of a wholly different people. There 
are no remains of eastern names, or of eastern 
usages,—we meet with no giants, no charmed 
fountains, no faeries, among the traditions of 
this people. Their traditions and their usages 
were brought over in the “ tall ships’ of the 
Saxon invaders, or perhaps came with Grim and 
his followers, when they overran the northern 
provinces ; for the ‘“ Boggart” is, even to the 
present day, an inhabitant of the shores of the 
Elbe and the Oder, and the ‘“ Lancashire 
witches,” if we believe the accounts in the 
curious contemporary pamphlets, not merely 
adopted Runic spells, but used that wild mono- 
tonous chant which was the accompaniment of 
the “ Runic rhyme.” The belief in the witch 
seems to have died away; not so the “ Bog- 
gart;” he still dwells in the more ancient and 
secluded farm-houses, not playing the pranks of 
Robin Goodfellow, nor earning his cream-bow]l 
by useful household drudgery, like Milton’s 
“Jubber fiend,” but fully asserting his claim to 
the character given of him in Heywood’s ‘ Hier- 
archie,’ of being a mischievous devil. There is 
a pleasant spot not far from Manchester called 
“ Boggart’s Clough,” which was the scene of the 
following story :— 

“In days of yore, an honest farmer, who resided 
on the top of the ‘Clough,’ was sorely annoyed 
by its uncarthly tenant. Night after night the 
sprite paid his unwelcome visits. Tricks of all kinds 
were played; sometimes the milk was churned, at 
others it was overset; the beds were stripped of 
their covering ; the maids found themselves in the 
morning either on the floor, or with their heels on 
the pillows , the children started in their sleep, their 
hair bristled up, their eyeballs rolled, they woke and 
wept! ‘The master of the house tried every remedy, 
patience last of all; and when this failed him, he 
made up his mind to * flit.” All was soon ready for 
the removal; the waggons were loaded over night, 
only a few more fearful hours and they would be far 
enough from the goblin and his ‘hole.’ ‘The family 
for once contented themselves with straw beds, In 
the morning they were surprised to find how com- 
fortably they had all slept, and now congratulated 
each other that as the Boggart saw they were in 
earnest, he had made up his mind to part company 
in a quiet, friendly manner. Breakfast was soon 
over, the horses were yoked, the carriage moved. 
‘Thank God,’ said the farmer, ‘we are flitting at 
last.’ * Yes,’ cried a voice (but too well known) as 
from the top of the first waggon, ‘and I'm flitting 





wi’ ye.” We entered the cleft, and looked in vain 
for the abode of the Boggart, but were abundantly 
repaid by the beauty of the scenery. Coming from 
the end of the dell, a boy met us of the true Lanca- 
shire breed, his breast uncovered, his head bare and 
uncombed, his eyes and mouth full of broad quiet 
fun, with something like cunning in his look, and 
signs of health and strength from head to foot. 
‘Hast thou seen the Boggart?’ we inquired. 
* There’s noa Boggart neaw,’ replied he, with an arch- 
ness of meaning that language is quite unable to 
convey.” 

We doubt whether the Boggart would have 
been spoken of so contemptuously by moon- 
light. In their extravagant expenses at funerals, 
their expensive feasting, their celebration of 
Easter, which the author seems inclined to 
derive from an eastern source, but which we 
have little doubt originated from the Saxon 
festival of the goddess of Spring “ Eostre,” the 
natives of Lancashire afford abundant proofs of 
their unmixed Teutonic origin. Many of the 
picturesque usages of the Middle Ages still 
linger among the dwellers of the more secluded 
parts. Mid-lent Sunday still brings its periodical 
visits of children to their parents, to eat simnel 
cake and drink ale :— 

“The custom arose from the practice of our 
Roman Catholic forefathers, who were wont to visit 
Mother Church on Midlent Sunday, and make their 
offerings at the high altar. On these occasionsit became 
usual for relatives to make each other small presents: 
children gave their parents a sum of money, a trinket 
or some eatable ; parents prepared a simnel, a cake 
for the entertainment of their children. In some 
places, particularly in Yorkshire, furmety, that is, 
unground wheat boiled in milk, sweetened and 
spiced, became the customary treat. The following 
is cited from Brand :— 

Ile to thee a simnel bring, 

Gainst thou go'st a mothering ; 

So that when she blesseth thee, 

llalf that blessing thou'lt give me. 
Almost every village or hamlet within six miles of 
Bury has its rushbearing; the custom is easily 
accounted for, the churches formerly having neither 
boards nor flags, and the floor being composed of clay 
well trodden down ; rushes were therefore strewed on 
the aisles to prevent them being too cold, hence the 
taking away the old rushes and bringing in fresh ones 
grew at last quite into a periodical festival.” 

The legends of the county, as we have just 
remarked, are of a later origin than those of 
Cornwall. 

The account of the manufactures of Lanca- 
shire is given at great length, and is illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. As any ex- 
tracts from this portion of the work would be of 
little use except accompanied by the plates, we 
must pass them over, and conclude with the 
following account of the early days of the father 
of the Premier :— 

“The father of the present Sir Robert Peel was 
born in Fish Lane, Blackburn. * * At the time of 
the elder Sir Robert’s birth, the house itself, and the 
position in which it stands, were superior to what 
they are now. The family were small but substantial 
farmers. Their credit is the greater for having raised 
themselves from a humble origin. The merit was due 
to the late baronet, who was eminently distinguished 
for those qualities by which money is commonly 
made, and large fortunes accumulated, aided by 
favourable circumstances. He was one, and we 
incline to think a very favourable specimen, of a class 
of men who, availing themselves in Lancashire of 
the discoveries of other heads or of their own, and 
profiting by the peculiar local facilities for making 
and printing cotton goods, as well as the wants and 
demand which, half a century ago, manifested them- 
selves for the articles manufactured, succeeded in 
realizing great opulence without possessing either 
refinement of manners, culture of intellect, or more 
than common-place knowledge. They were indus- 
trious, frugal, generally sober, honest in the payment 
of every legal claim ;—and thus they prospered. When 
the first Sir Robert Peel lived in Fish Lane with his 
brothers and parents, which was then a very respect- 
able farm-house, it was customary for respectable 





yeomen to use pewter plates at dinner, Sir Roi 

or his brother, sketched a figure or pattern of some 
kind or other upon one of their plates; anda t 
struck him he would try whether an impression 
would be made on calico with colour. At one end 
of the farm building a young woman of the name of 
Elizabeth Mitton kepta calendering machine, and he 
went into her house, and put the plate with colour in 
the figured partand some calico through the machine 
when it left an impression ; such we believe is the 
origin of roller printing on calico. This information jg 
derived from the daughter of the said Elizabeth 
Mitton, a Mrs, White, of Burnley.” 








The Book of the Poets. 
(Concluding Notice.] 

WE return to the generation of Dryden and 
to Pope his inheritor—Pope, the perfecter, as we 
have already taken occasion to call him—who 
stood in the presence of his father Dryden, be. 
fore that energetic soul, weary with its long 
literary work which was not always clean and 
noble, had uttered its last wisdom or foolishness 
through the organs of the body. Unfortunately, 
Pope had his advisers apart from his muses; and 
their counsel was “be correct.” To be correct, 
therefore, to be great through correctness, was 
the end of his ambition, an aspiration scarcely 
more calculated for the production of noble 
poems than the philosophy of utilitarianism is for 
that of lofty virtues. Yet correctness seemed a 
virtue rare in the land; Dr. Johnson having 
crowned Lord Roscommon over Shakspeare’s 
head, “the only correct writer before Addison!” 
The same critic predicated of Milton, that he 
could not cut figures upon cherrystones—Pope 
glorified correctness, and dedicated himself to 
cherrystones from first to last. A cherrystone 
was the apple of his eye. 

Now we are not about to take up any popular 
cry against Pope; he has been overpraised and 
is underpraised ; and, in the silence of our poeti- 
cal experience, ourselves may confess personally 
to the guiltiness of either extremity. He was 
not a great poet; he meant to be a correct poet, 
and he was what he meant to be, according to 
his construction of the thing meant—there are 
few amongst us who fulfil so literally their am- 
bitions. Moreover we will admit to our reader 
in the confessional, that, however convinced in 
our innermost opinion of the superiority of 
Dryden’s genius, we have more pleasure in read- 
ing Pope than we ever could enjoy or imagine 
under Pope’s master. We incline to believe that 
Dryden being the greatest poet-power, Pope is 
the best poet-manual; and that whatever Dry- 
den has ation do not say conceived, we do 


not say suggested... but pons—Pope has done 


that thing better. For translations, we hold up 
Pope's Homer against Dryden’s Virgil and the 
world. Both translations are utterly and equally 
contrary to the antique, both bad with the same 
sort of excellence; but Pope's faults are Dryden's 
faults, while Dryden's are not Pope’s. We say 
the like of the poems from Chaucer; we say the 
like of the philosophic and satirical poems: the 
art of reasoning in verse is admirably attained 
by either poet, but practised with more grace 
and point / the later one. To be sure, there 
is the ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ ode, called until people 
half believed what they said, the greatest ode in 
the language! But here is, to make the scales 
even again, the ‘ Eloisa’ with tears on it,—faulty 
but tender—of a sensibility which glorious John 
was not born with a heart for. To be sure, It 
was not necessary that John Dryden should keep 
a Bolingbroke to think for him: but to be sure 
again, it is something to be born with a heart, 
particularly for a poet. We recognize besides 
in Pope, a delicate fineness of tact, of which the 
precise contrary is unpleasantly obvious in his 
great master; Horace Walpole’s description 0 
Selwyn, un béte inspiré, with a restriction of bée 
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p the animal sense, fitting glorious John like his 


Now there is nothing of this coarseness 
of the senses about Pope; the little pale Queen 
4nne’s valetudinarian had a nature fine enough to 
sanderectupon the point of 'a needle like a school- 
man’s angel; and whatever he wrote coarsely, 
je did not write from inward impulse, but from 
external conventionality, from a bad social Swift- 
sympathy. Fortherest, he carries out his master’s 
wrinciples into most excellent and delicate per- 
jetion: he is rich in his degree. And there is, 
indeed, something charming even to an enemy's 
wr in this exquisite balancing of sounds and 
hrases, these ‘‘ shining rows” of oppositions and 
appositions, this glorifying of commonplaces by 
antithetic processes, this catching, in the rebound, 
of emphasis upon rhyme and rhyme; all, in 
hort, of this Indian jugglery and Indian carving 

. ..cherrystones !—‘‘and she herself” (that 
* am she herself one fair Antithesis. 

When Voltaire threw his Henriade into the 
fre and Hénault rescued it, ‘‘ Souvenez-vous,” 
sid the president to the poet, “that I burnt my 
luce ruffles for the sake of your epic.” It was 
about as much as the epic was worth. For our 
own part, we would sacrifice not only our point, 
but the prosperity of our very fingers, to save 
fom a similar catastrophe, these works of Pope ; 
and this, although the most perfect and original 
of all of them, ‘ The Rape of the Lock,’ had its 
fortune in a fire-safe. ‘They are the works of a 
master. A great poet? ohno! A true poet?— 
perhaps not. Yet a man, be it remembered, of 
such mixed gracefulness and power, that Lady 
Mary Wortley deigned to coquette with him, 
and Dennis shook before him in his shoes. 

Nature, as we have observed, had been ex- 
pelled by a fork, under the hand of Pope’s pro- 
geitors; and if in him and around him we see 
no sign of her return, we do not blame Pope for 


what is, both in spirit and in form, the sin of 
his school. Still less would we “ play at bowles” 
with Byron, and praise his right use of the 


right poetry of Ant. Our views of Nature and 
of Art have been sufficiently explained to leave 
our opinion obvious of the controversy in ques- 
tion, in which, as in a domestic broil, “ there 
were faults on both sides.” Let a poet never 
write the words “ tree,” “hill,” “ river,” and he 
may still be true to nature. Most untrue, on 
the other hand, most narrow, is the poetical sec- 
farianism, and essentially most unpoetical, which 
stands among the woods and fields announcing 
with didactic phlegm, ‘ Here only is nature.” 
Nature is where God is! Poetry is where God is! 
Can you go up or down or around and not find 
Him? In the loudest hum of your machinery, 
in the dunnest volume of your steam, in the 
foulest street of your city,—there, as surely as 
in the Brocken pinewoods, and the watery 
thunders of Niagara,—there, as surely as He is 
above all, lie Nature and Poetry in full life. 
Speak, and they will answer! Nature is a large 
meaning! Let us make column-room for it in 
the comprehension of our love! for the coral 
tock built up by the insect and the marble 
erected by the man. 

In this age of England, however, pet-named the 
Augustan, there was no room either for Nature 
or Art: Art and Nature (for we will not separate 
their names) were at least maimed and dejected 
and sickening day by day— 

Quoth she, I grieve to see your leg 

Stuck in a hole here, like a peg; 
and even so, or like the peg of a top humming 
drowsily, our poetry stood still. There was an 
abundance of “ correct writers,” yes, and of 
“elegant writers: there was Parnell, for in- 
stance, who would be called besides, a pleasing 
writer by any pleasing critic; and Addison, a 
proverb for the “ virtuousest, discreetest, best” 





with all the world. Or if, after the Scotch mode 
of Monkbarns, we call our poets by their pos- 
sessions, not so wronging their characteristics, 
there was ‘The Dispensary,’ the ‘ Art of Pre- 
serving Health,’ the ‘Art of Cookery,’-—and 
‘Trivia,’ or the ‘ Fan,’—take Gay by either of 
those names! and ‘Cider,’ or the ‘ Splendid 
Shilling’—take Phillips, Milton’s imitator, by 
either of these! and there was Pomfret, not our 
“choice,” the concentrate essence of namby- 
pambyism; and Prior, a brother spirit of the 
French Gresset,—a_ half-brother, of an inferior 
race, yet to be praised by us for one instinct ob- 
vious in him, a blind stretching of the hand to a 
sweeter order of versification than was current. 
Of Young we could write much: he was the very 
genius of antithesis; a genius breaking from 
“the system,” with its broken chain upon his 
limbs, and frowning darkly through the grey 
monotony—a grander writer by spasms than by 
volitions. Blair was of his class, but rougher ; 
a brawny contemplative Orson. And how many 
of our readers may be unaware of the under- 
ground existence of another Excursion than the 
deathless one of our days, and in blank verse, 
too, and in several cantos; and how nobody 
will thank us for digging at these fossil remains! 
It is better to remember Mallet by his touching 
ballad of the ‘ William and Margaret,’ a word 
taken from diviner lips to becoming purpose ; 
only we must not be thrown back upon the 
‘ Ballads,’ lest we wish to live with them for ever. 
Our literature is rich in ballads, a form epitomi- 
cal of the epic and dramatic, and often vocal when 
no other music is astir; and to give a particular 
account of which would take us far across our 
borders. 

As it is, we are across them; we are benighted 
in our wandering and straitened for room, We 
glance back vainly to the lights of the later 
drama, and see Dryden, who had the heart to 
write rhymed plays after Shakspeare, and but 
little heart for anything else,—and Congreve, 
and Lillo, and Southerne, and Rowe, all gifted 
writers, and Otway, master of tears, who starved 
in our streets for his last tragedy—a poet most 
effective in broad touches; rather moving, as it 
appears to us, by scenes than by words. 

Returning to the general poets, we meet 
with bent faces toward hill-side Nature, Thom- 
son and Dyer; in writing which names to- 
gether, we do not depreciate Thomson’s, however 
we may a little exalt Dyer’s. We praise neither 
of these writers for being descriptive poets; but 
for that faithful transcript of their own impres- 
sions, which is a common subject of praise in 
both,—Dyer being more distinct, perhaps, in 
his images, and Thomson more impressive in his 
general effect. Both are faulty in their blank 
verse diction ; the latter too florid and verbose, 
the former (although ‘ Grongar Hill’ is simple 
almost to baldness) too pedantic and constructive 
—far too “ saponaceous”’ and “ pomaceous.”” We 
offer pastoral salutation also to Shenstone and 
Hammond; pairing them like Polyphemus'’s 
sheep; fain to be courteous if we coyld: and 
we could if we were ‘ Phillida.’ Surely it is an 
accomplishment to utter a pretty thought so 
simply that the world is forced to remember it ; 
and that gift was Shenstone’s, and he the most 
poetical of country gentlemen. May every shrub 
on the lawn of Leasowes be evergreen to his 
brow. And next, O most patient reader,— 
pressed to a conclusion and in a pairing humour, 
we come to Gray and Akenside together, yes, 
together! because if Gray had written a phi- 
losophic poem he would have written it like 
the ‘Pleasures of Imagination,’ and because 
Akenside would have written odes like Gray, 
if he could have commanded a rapture. Gray, 
studious and sitting in the cold, learnt the 
secret of a simulated and innocent fire (the 


Greek fire he might have called it), which 
burns beautifully to the eye, but never would 
have harmed M. Hénault’s ruffles. Collins had 
twenty times the lyric genius of Gray; we feel 
his fire in our cheeks. But Gray, but Akenside 
—both with a volition towards enthusiasm— 
have an under-constitution of most scholastic 
coldness: “Si vis me flere,’’ you must weep; but 
they only take out their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
We confess humbly, before gods and men, that 
we never read to the end of Akenside’s ‘ Plea- 
sures,’ albeit we have read Plato: some plea- 
sures, say the moralists, are more trying than 
pains. Let us turn for refreshment to Gold- 
smith—that amiable genius, upon whose diadem 
we feel our hands laid ever and anon in familiar 
love,—to Goldsmith, half emerged from “the 
system,” his forehead touched with the red ray 
of the morning; a cordial singer. Even John- 
son, the ponderous critic of the system, who 
would hang a dog if he read Lycidas twice, who 
wrote the lives of the poets and left out the poets, 
even he loved Goldsmith! and Johnson was 
Dryden’s critical bear, a rough bear, and with 
points of noble beardom. But while he growled 
the leaves of the greenwood fell; and oh, how 
sick to faintness grew the poetry of England! 
Anna Seward “by’r lady,” was the “muse” of 
those days, and Mr. Hayley “ the bard,” and 
Hannah More wrote our dramas, and Helen 
Williams our odes, and Rosa Matilda our ele- 
giacs,—and Blacklock, blind from his birth, our 
descriptive poems, and Mr. Whalley our “ do- 
mestic epics,” and Darwin our poetical philo- 
sophy, and Lady Millar encouraged literature 
at Bath, with red taffeta and ‘the vase.’ But 
the immortal are threatened vainly. It was 
the sickness of renewal rather than of death; 
St. Leon had his fainting hand on the elixir: 
the new era was alive in Cowper. We do not 
speak of him as the master of a transition, 
only as a hinge on which it slowly turned; 
only as an earnest tender writer, and true poet 
enough to be true to himself. Cowper sang in 
England, and Thomas Warton also,—of a weaker 
voice but in tune: and Beattie, for whom we 
have too much love to analyze it, seeing that we 
drew our childhood’s first poetic pleasure from 
his ‘ Minstrel’! And Burns walked in glory on 
the Scotch mountain’s side: and everywhere 
Dr. Percy's collected ballads were sowing the 
great hearts of some still living for praise, with 
impulses of greatness. It was the revival of 
poetry—the opening of the fifth era,—the putting 
down of the Dryden dynasty—the breaking of 
the serf bondage—the wrenching of the iron 
from the soul. And Nature and Poetry did 
embrace one another! and all men who were 
lovers of either and of our beloved England, 
were enabled to resume the pride of their con- 
sciousness, and looking round the world say 
gently, yet gladly, “ Our Porrs,” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, by the Rhine 
and Danube, in 1840-1, by C. W. Vane, Marquess 
of Londonderry, K.C.B., to which is annexed the Au- 
thor’s Correspondence with Prince Metternich, Lords 
Ponsonby, Palmerston, &c.—This book will be re- 
baptized by not a few of those who turn over its 
pages. Already some impertinent person, unawed 
by Lord Londonderry’s greatness, has christened it 
the “ Book of Offences,”—another, more happily, 
“ Quarrellings by the Way.” It is, in short, full of 
character; and should a Walpole redivivus ever 
appear, to continue the chronicle of royal and noble 
authors, it will furnish matter for as rich a paragraph 
as could be desired by the most sarcastic con- 
temner of the aristocracy. The black prince who 
sate at the door of his hut in the African desert 
“ ynadorned,” save for a cocked hat and a scarlet 
hunting-jacket, asking from every traveller whether 





the King of England had inquired for him,—did 
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not appreciate himself more highly than our noble 
author. Remembering, perhaps, his tour of glorifi- 
cation in Russia, he cannot come near a sovereign 
or plenipotentiary, without anticipating,—nay, some- 
times insisting on, salutes of honour, private audiences, 
and especial marks of favour. When these are with- 
held, he memorializes the Home Government, and 
records his injured dignity in solemn correspondences 
—(see his account of the great Ponsonby quarrel at 
Constantinople, followed by Lady Londonderry’s 
lively description of the audience she extorted from 
the Sultan). On the part of governors he is content 
with balls; from consuls he desires dinners; the 
latter, moreover, are to turn out of their houses, when 
the caravanseray or posada does not afford sufficient 
accommodation for “a delicate lady” and her suite, 
not forgetting that most important individual, M. 
Perron, the cook! The reader will readily conceive 
what sort of a book is likely to be produced by an 
ex-ambassador, whose expectations are so broadly 
based ; but, let him stretch his imagination ever so 
far, it will be out-done by the reality—by the meagre 
common-places of Lord Londonderry’s pages, and 
the ludicrous self-assumptions of the writer. 
Athelwold: a Tragedy in Five Acts, by William 
Smith, Esq.—We have “ assisted,” of late, at not a 
few conversational poems, magnificently purporting 
to be “revivals of the British Drama”—of that class 
of composition which certainly forms the bright- 
est jewel in England’s literary crown. But, with 
two or three exceptions, these “ revivals” have been 
rather phantasmagoric shadows than revivified sub- 
stance. The author of * Athelwold’ shows himself 
capable of something better than mere melo-drama, 
although he has not yet achieved “a tragedy.” The 
historical romance which he has chosen for his plot 
will be suggested at once by its name. The charac- 
ters engaged in the developement of the story— 
Dunstan, Edgar, Athelwold, Elfrida—are certainly 
admirably fitted for dramatic delineation,—strongly 
pronounced and broadly distinguished; and as far as 
these qualifications are concerned, Mr. Smith has 
made much of his materials. But he fails in kuman- 


izing his dramatis persone: they are too abstract, too 


closely logical in their sayings and doings, to give us 
the idea of actuality. Froin this censure we will, 
however, except Elfrida, who sins in the opposite 
direction. We can understand her vanity—her thirst 
for a regal court where her charms might find a wor- 
thy field for conquest—all this accords with her sub- 
sequent acts; but when the author puts into her 
mouth the most ardent expressions of affection—a 
woman’s affection—for the man whom she afterwards 
unhesitatingly dishonours and betrays at the first 
whisper of vanity, the mind revolts at so glaring a 
perversion of Nature’s laws. Indeed, this character 
is throughout inconsistent ; it is two opposite cha- 
racters amalgamated by nothing but a common name. 

Yarrell’s British Birds, Parts XXVIL—XXXI. 
—We are here amongst the Grallatorial and 
Natatorial birds—all famous subjects for the gun, 
as well as the pencil, the intricacy of the markings 
of many of the species requiring the greatest delicacy 
in the touch. ‘The engraver has done his part well, 
some of the cuts being exceedingly elaborate, but 
never appearing laboured: that of the Hooper is, 
in our opinion, the least effective, for want of a bold 
background, to throw out the brilliant white lights of 
the bird. Nor are we satisfied without figures of the 
entire birds of the several other swans, of which the 
heads ought to have been tail-pieces. The swan was 
a subject admirably fitted to show the excellency of 
modern wood-cutting. It is useless to say a word in 
praise of the scientific portion of the text. There is 
agreat deal of curious antiquarian information col- 
lected respecting swan-upping (now miscalled swan- 
hopping), and swan-nicking (whence the origin of 
the sign of the swan with two nicks, which, in time, 
became metamorphosed into the swan with two 
necks). The author does not appear to be acquainted 
with the * Order for Swannes,’ a rare quarto tract, 
of four leaves, printed in 1570, which contains * the 
Statutes and Auncient Orders and Customes used 
within the Realme of England.”—W hile on this sub- 
ject, we may mention, that many of the birds figured 
in the numbers before us may be seen in the orna- 
menta! waters of St. James’s Park, (whence, indeed, 
Mr, Yarrell has derived one of his interesting anec- 
dotes respecting the swan,) where they have been 


placed by the Ornithological Society of London. The 
amusement and instruction afforded by these birds, 
are surely sufficient grounds for the extension of this 
Society ; and we trust that the advertisement which 
we lately published, calling for the support of the 
public, will not be in vain. 

Conchologia Systematica; or, Complete System of 
Conchology, by Lovell Reeve, Nos, 5~9.—Now that 
this work draws towards a close we can more satis- 
factorily recommend it as an elaborate illustration of 
the genera of shells, arranged according to the mo- 
dern classification. The spirit with which this pub- 
lication has been carried on, (manifested by the 
number of original plates which have already ap- 
peared, and which exceeds what was promised at the 
commencement, and which is farther promised to be 
increased to the number of ninety, or one-third of 
the whole work,) is deserving of the greatest credit ; 
and we trust, now that the work is becoming known 
abroad, that the “ author-proprietor” will receive the 
full benefit of his well meant and well executed 
labours. We must, however, again suggest the neces- 
sity of the publication of an appendix, containing 
specific descriptions of the shells figured, as well as 
their localities; the latter being more especially 
necessary, now that the geographical distribution of 
animals is attracting so much attention. We may, 
| for instance, point to Prof. M. Edwards's late memoir 
| on the geographical distribution of the Crustacea, a 
| tribe of aquatic animals which may be placed in op- 
| position to the shells. We mention this more parti- 
| cularly, because the first volume, completed in Part 5, 

contains nothing but an alphabetical index of names 

of genera and groups. The author has been indefa- 
| tigable in bringing the work down to the present 
| state of the science, noticing the latest published 
| works on the subject: we regret, however, to observe 

the productions of certain authors, whose views do 

not coincide with those of the writer, rather too lightly 
| treated. The new plates are executed by the younger 
| Sowerby, who has caught much of the excellency of 
| his gifted progenitors. A few of the plates, however, 
appear to us rather coarsely finished. 

Poetical History of England, by the Rev. N. 
Meeres, B.D.—The author of this little volume 
* being fully convinced of the difficulty of impressing 
on the minds of young pupils the connexion of his- 
torical facts, unless they are presented in a pleasing 
and interesting form, has been induced to publish his 
history in heroic verse.” The author considers him- 
self to have been very successful ; and gives it as 
his opinion that “the chronological rhyme will be 
found an easy Memoria Technica.” We can only 
say, that we should find extreme difficulty in’ com- 
mitting it to memory ourselves—baffled by its un- 
questionable simplicity. In no way can we do full 
justice to Mr. Meeres, and “those kind friends by 
whose exertions he has been materially assisted” in 
this important and elaborate undertaking, but by 
offering a specimen or two of the produce of their 
joint toils, and letting our readers judge for them- 
selves of the value of this new vehicle for * impart- 
ing instruction to the youthful mind.” Perhaps it is 
almost necessary that we should premise,—for our- 
selves, that we are quoting faithfully, and for the 
author, that he is not joking, but gravely and in per- 
fect earnest proposes his volume as a school book. 

The Conqueror’s reign in sixty-six began, 

He died by fall, his horse in ashes ran. 

In eighty-seven, Rufus mounts the throne, 

And Tyrrell’s dart produced his dying groan. 

Iienry the First in one hundred succeeds, 

Surnamed Beauclere; for learning’s honour pleads. 
The next are easy ones. 

In the year one hundred and thirty-five, 

King Stephen at England’s crown did arrive. 

Who reigned in one hundred and ninety-nine ? 

’Twas John, who great magna charter did sign. 

In four hundred and eighty-five, the crown 

To Henry the Seventh descended down. 

The volume concludes with a poem ‘On her pre- 
sent most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria,’ which, 
“the author flatters himself will be favourably re- 
ceived by the public in general”—and “ presumes 
that it will be found an agreeable theme for recita- 
tion by the juvenile classes of society.” For the pub- 
lic in general we have already declined to answer in 
this particular case ; but, in defence of the juvenile 
classes of society, we should say, that no child capable 
of such a feat of memory as getting that poem by 
heart, can need a Memoria Technica at all. So 











that the author should give up either his address ty 
Queen Victoria or his Poetical Chronology, Poy 
sibly, however, the writer, in placing the first of these 
at the close of his volume, may mean to Suggest that 
the child who has been well practised in the Previous 
exercises, will, by the time he reaches the poem jn 
question, have a memory capable of anything; and 
it is made purposely rambling, unconnected, silly 
and difficult, as a test of the excellence of the rs. 
vious method. In that case we should have other 
objections. It exhibits certain novelties of gramma, 
of whose value we should feel it necessary to satisfy 
ourselves before we submitted them as a part of 
education to our children; and some of its topics 
are not exactly what we should submit as exercises 
for their youth, even under the authority of one who 
writes himself B.D. 

New Editions have lately appeared of some im. 
portant and interesting works—amongst others of 
The Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, by his Sons (see 
Athen, Nos, 652—655)—a collected edition of The 
Works of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert; on the 
principal poem ‘ Attila’ we offered our opinion (Athen, 
No. 535)—and of Sowerby’s Conchological Manual, 
Of the beauty of the illustrations to the latter work, 
we heretofore made honourable mention : the present 
edition has a new Introduction, with wood-cuts, Also 
of an illustrated edition of The Mind, and other Poems, 
by Charles Swain. The name and the silence of the 
title-page might lead the reader to infer that this was 
a new work ; but, if we mistake not, it was published 
some dozen or more years since, and then called 
Beauties of the Mind—a much better title. Imagi- 
nation, Memory, and Hope, faculties of the Mind, 
have each had its bard ; but Mind, in its integrity, ig 
not a fit subject for poetic illustration. Poetry can 
only speak synthetically; were it to enter on analysis 
it would cease to be poetry, and become philosophy 
in verse.—Addison’s Knights Templars,much enlarged 
(Athen. Nos. 741, 742)—Gally Knight's Architec- 
tural Tour in Normandy—Carpenter’s Physiology 
(Athen. No. 586)—Hodgkin On the Means of Pro- 
moting and Preserving Health (Athen. No. 399.) 
This edition is much enlarged, and we think it right 
to repeat that the work is written expressly for the 
operative classes. Though professedly a treatise on 
health, it very properly also embraces the kindred 
subjects of morals, and of government in relation to 
morals, To many this will appear objectionable; 
and we, therefore, express our own conviction that 
mankind has been a heavy sufferer by the isolated 
manner in which these subjects have usually been 
treated. After all the elaborate divisions of our arti- 
ficial and analytic systems, man is only to be under. 
stood in his wholeness and integrity. — Paxton’s 
Illustrations of Scripture, revised by Rev. R. Jackson 
—The Harmony of Protestant Confessions, revised by 
Rev. P. Hall—Gordon on The Romish Controversy— 
a reissue of The Provincial Letters, by the Rev. 8, 
Faber, collected from * The Churchman’—Sketches of 
Life and Character, by A. Campbell, collected from 
the London Journal, &c.—a third edition of Miss 
Cobbett’s English Housekeeper, a very useful book 
for persons with small incomes—and of Tate's 
Modern Cambist. 

List of New Books.—Wells’ Income Tax Act, Complete 
with Notes and Tables for computing the Tax, 12mo. 3s. 
swd.—The Fall of Leicester, a Dramatic Poem, by George 
Warmington, 2nd edit. 3s. swd.—Rhymes for an Hour, by 
Clara Coulthard, 18mo. 3s. cl—National Psalmist, by C. D. 
Hackett, Esq., Vol. L, 4to. 12s. 6d. swd.—Excursion in New- 
foundland during 1839 and 1840, by J. B. Jukes, Esq., 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 21s. cl.—Newfoundland in 1842, a Sequel to ‘The 
Canadas in 1841,’ with a Map of Newfoundland and 5 illus- 
trations, by Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Bonnycastle, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. cl._—Narrative of H. I. Marks, with Preface, by 
Rev. C. B. Taylor, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—A Dictionary 
of Prophetic Symbols, by C. Daubuz, M.A., new and enlarged 
edit., with Preface, by M. Habershon, crown 8vo. 75. ¢l— 
Clement’s Customs Guide for 1842 and 1843, post 8vo. 6s. el. 
—Barrow’s Schoolmaster’s Register, 8vo. 8d. swd.—A Sober 
Inquiry, or Christ’s Reign, reprinted with an Advertisement, 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.—Bryant’s New 
Poems, 12mo. 5s. el.—Bancroft’s United States, 10th edit. 3 
vols. 8vo. portraits, 42s. cl.—Family and School Prayers, 
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of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., edited by Jacob Ide, D.D., 6 
vols. 8yo. 14s. per vol. cl—A Romaic Grammar and Chresto- 
mathy, with Vocabulary, by E. A. Sophocles, M.A., crown 
8vo. Gs. 6d. bd.—Essays on the Principles of Morality, &e 
&e., by Jonathan Dymond, 4th edit. royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Facts and Figures on Current Questions, royal 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
The Ladies’ Hand-Book of Fancy Needlework and Embroi- 
dery, imperial 32mo, 1s. cl. 
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whence Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
‘ctionable; —_—a_o= : ———_—__—_——_— <= 
iction that LOVE AWEARY OF THE WORLD. Were my love but passing fancy, Or if these shall fail to move thee, 
ie isolated RE ROE To another I might turn, Be the phantoms unpursued, 
ally been edison rs aisemmoal But I’m doom’d to love unduly, Try a charm that will not fail thee, 
of our artis Ou my love is very lovely, One who will not answer truly When old age and grief assail thee, 
be under. In her mind all beauties dwell, And who freezes when I burn. Try tRe charm of doing good. 
~ Paxton’s She is robed in living splendour, And I’m weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weak and weary, 
t. Jackson Grace and modesty attend her, To despair my soul is hurl’d, By the storms of passion whirl'd, 
revised by And I love her more than well. I am weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, 
troversy— But I'm weary, weary, weary, I am weary of the world. Weary, weary of the world. 
re Rey, §, To despair my soul is hurl, : : . 
Shetches of Iam weary, weary, weary, Love is fleeting and uncertain, 
ad fen Tacs sein alte Sal THE LOVER'S SECOND THOUGHTS ON WORLD And can hate where it adored, 
: of Mis , : WEARINESS. Chase of glory wears the spirit, 
eful book She is kind to all about her, Heart! take courage! ‘tis not worthy Fame not always follows merit, 
of T on For her heart is pity’s throne, For a woman’s scorn to pine, Goodness is its own reward. 
a She has smiles for all men’s gladness, Tf her cold indifference wound thee, Be no longer weary, weary, 
She has tears for every sadness, There are remedies around thee From thine happy summit hurl'd, 
Complete She is hard to me alone. For such malady as thine. Be no longer weary, weary, 
Fee at And I’m weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, Weary, weary of the world. 
1 Hour, by From a love-lit summit hurl'd, From thy love-lit summits hurl’d, —_—_—_—___——_- 
— Tam weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
es I am weary of the world. Weary, weary of the world. ere 
el to “The s : : THE ECLIPSE. 
el to‘ The When my words are words of wisdom If thou must be loved by woman, Vienna, July 8, 1842. 
o> mgeeot All her spirit I can move, Seek again, the world is wide ; Tue eclipse,—the object of our journey to 
reface, by At my wit her sweet eyes glisten, It is full of loving creatures, : Vienna,—was worth going any distance to witness. 
Dictionary But she flies, and will not listen, Fair in form, and mind and features,— No partial eclipse, however considerable, can 
lenlarged If I dare to speak of love. Choose among them for thy bride. give the faintest notion of what a total one is. 
Oh! I'm weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, All Vienna was in expectation, for many days 
By a storm of passions whirl’d, To and fro by passion whirl’d, previous to the event, and strangers flocked to that 
I am weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, capital in crowds, on purpose to witness the pheno- 
I am weary of the world. Weary, weary of the world. menon. In many shop-windows were maps of the 
Prayers, True, that there are others fairer— Or if Love have lost thy favour, zone of earth which would be completely over- 
“4 en Fairer ?—No, that cannot be— Try the paths of honest fame, shadowed, and little toy representations of the moon 
», D.D., 6 Yet some maids of equal beauty, Climb Parnassus’ summit hoary, crossing the sun, and dark glasses, through which to 
Chresto- High in soul and firm in duty, Carve thy way by deeds of glory, gaze at the latter, were sold and advertised. To our 
—. May have kinder hearts than she. Write on History’s page thy name. hotel—the Goldene Lamm—came the celebrated 
6d. cl Why, my heart, so weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, astronomer, Schuhmacher, all the way from Den- 
Gs. cl— To and fro by passion whirl’d, To the depths of sorrow hurl'd, mark, on purpose to sce the eclipse with astronomical 
Embroi- Why so weary, weary, weary, Be no longer weary, weary, eyes. I paid him a visit, and was. received most 
V : t ; amiably ; and he conversed with me in capital Eng- 








Why so weary of the world ? Weary, weary of the world. 
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lish. His first question was, whether I came from 
out of doors, and if the weather was likely to be pro- 
pitious for the morrow’s phenomenon? I cheered 
his heart by a good report of the aspect of the heavens, 
which had been clouded over for a day or two in 
rather a threatening manner, but which cleared into 
a beautiful sunset on the evening of the 7th. His 
Excellency (for such he is) then kindly presented 
me with a card, which would procure me admission 
the next morning into the Botanical Garden, where 
Prof. Littrow, the Vienna astronomer, would place 
his telescopes, and pursue his observations. As for 
the Wizard of Denmark, he was to be favoured with 
the sole occupation of the Observatory, from whose 
tower, all alone, he was to gaze upon the mighty 
wonder, and to lose himself in the abstract calcula- 
tions of science, undisturbed by the presence even of 
a single fellow-mortal. Most persons, I believe, in 
the hotel,—perhaps in the whole city of Vienna,— 
retired to bed that night with feelings of anxious 
expectation. At four in the morning, to my great 
joy, I beheld the clear rays of the sun shining upon 
the walls of the court, which were opposite my win- 
dow, while the general appearance of the sky indi- 
cated a favourable concurrence of circumstances. 
Soon after five I was on my way to the Botanical 
Garden, carte en main, and, as I left the hotel, the 
sun, still rejoicing in his strength, shone full upon 
me. Already the ramparts of the city were thronged 
with multitudes—an impressive sight in itself. No 
spot, I imagine, could have been better adapted for 
witnessing the phenomenon than the Botanic Gar- 
den. In its spacious inclosure were not perhaps more 
than twenty people in all, divided into two groups, 
the less favoured being placed at a respectful dis- 
tance from the small knot of savans, to which, per 
favour of my card, I was admitted. These latter 
were located on a mound, at the extremity of the 
garden, which commanded a spacious sweep both of 
sky and landscape. On the right was visible a long 
line of ramparts, crowded with people ; on the left, 
the view extended over trees and houses to the blue 
Carpathian Mountains. The Mount of Science, as 
it might be called, was amply provided with all sorts 


of telescopes, barometrical and thermometrical in- 


struments, chronometers, &c. One lady alone was 
admitted to these silent mysteries; for the astro- 
nomers required intense quiet for their observations, 
About ten minutes before six, the first spot of dark- 
ness was observed upon the sun. From that time 
till the total obscuration, there were no very unusual 
appearances; at least, none but such as I had 
remarked in other great eclipses. The sky, over 
which light, filmy clouds had begun to draw, 
about half an hour before the commencement of 
the eclipse, became still more obscured by vapour, 
and blue mists arose increasingly from the horizon. 
A perceptible chillness crept into the air, and 
flights of swallows flew wildly and _ restlessly 
through the darkening atmosphere. But all this 
gave no intimation even of the effect that was to 
follow. As long as the smallest portion of the sun 
was visible, there was considerable light. Had I 
not been aware that an eclipse was in progress, I 
might only have imagined that the morning was chill 
and vapoury. But now approached the important 
moment. At this time Prof. Littrow politely re- 
quested the lady, her friends, and some other persons, 
to withdraw from the hallowed mount. Procul—O 
procul este profani!” [was in fear lest the order should 
extend to me; but in virtue, I suppose, of my especial 
introduction, and perhaps also of exemplary tacitur- 
nity, I was, to my great joy, permitted to remain, 
and even from time to time to look through a tele- 
scope. I, however, preferred the use of my unassisted 
eyes,in order to study general effects ; and all that I 
particularly remarked through the glasses, was the 
perceptibly uneven rim of the moon. “ Jetzt wir 
sind allein und ungestért,” cried Prof. Littrow, with 
a sort of professional joy, and forthwith he directed 
his assistant to begin to count from a chronometer, 
aloud, in order to ascertain the exact moment of com- 
plete immersion. All now was utter stillness, with 
the exception of the monotonous “ein, zwey, drei,” 
&c.of the reckoner. A heavy bell that tolled at in- 
tervals from the city, like the funeral knell of our 
beautiful orb of light and life, and the sharp shrill 
cries of the birds, which had, however, disappeared 
from sight, as if to take refuge from some impending 


convulsion of Nature. Yet a moment, and on a 
sudden an effect took place—unexpected and sublime. 
The whole aspect of heaven and earth underwent a 
change, with regard to light, shade, colouring, every 
thing ; and the instant that preceded the total eclipse 
resembled in nothing, and gave no idea of, that which 
followed it. Up tothe very last moment of previous 
time, Nature was saddened indeed, but not changed. 
We had yeta sun. But now it is gone !—or rather, 
fearful to see !—there is a black sun in the heavens, 
and that orb, upon which an instant before I could 
only look through coloured glasses, I now beheld 
with my naked eye—a mere blot in the universe! 
At this moment, as far as I could rapidly note, the 
following was the appearance of things. 

Round the black sun was an irregular halo of 
whitish light, defining clearly and strongly the ob- 
scured orb. In some places this halo extended into 
longer gleams, forming altogether a faint glory like 
that with which painters surround the head of Christ. 
It was not so generally dark as I had supposed it 
would have been,—though the reckoner declared 
that there was a time when he could not discern the 
second hand of the chronometer; but the sudden 
diminution of light, at the moment of total obscura. 
tion, was nevertheless marked and startling. Also 
the sudden diminution of temperature, the thermo- 
meter falling, as I was afterwards told, 11 degrees 
instantaneously, upon the complete immersion of the 
sun. One of the most striking and unexpected effects 
wasared and lurid glow that suddenly kindled up on 
the horizon, the blue pale vapours which had risen 
from the east, being converted into the semblance of 
a mighty conflagration. The principal light in the 
landscape came from thence—no longer from the 
sun. The rest of the atmosphere was of a sickly 
greenish tinge, overcast with duskiness, through whose 
spectral tints the crowds upon the ramparts were 
dimly discerned, all standing in solemn stillness, like 
the vast shadowy multitudes in one of Martin’s pic- 
tures—such as await the destruction of Nineveh, or 
the last sweep of the Deluge. But then you must 
conceive that all these effects, which take so much 
time in the telling, were combined into one grand 
and instantaneous impression on the senses and the 
soul. The black sun defined by its own pale halo— 
the indescribable colouring of nature—the lurid glow 
over the sombre mountains—the death-like chillness 
of the air (quite as peculiar as the appearance of the 
light) seeming to strike to the heart—the silent 
ghostly multitude—the solemn bell,—all these con- 
stituents of the scene occurred at one and the self- 
same moment, overwhelining the mind by their un- 
expected combination. 

Short as was the period of the total obscuration, 
(not more than two minutes), there was time for 
enough thought and feeling to fill two years. Even 
the grave Professors and men of science, occupied as 
they had been by their observations, acknowledged, 
after all was over, that they experienced “ etwas 
fremdes und iingstlich” while the shade and the chill 
was upon Nature. But now another curious pheno- 
menon takes place: up starts the first gleam of re- 
stored light, (“auch ein interessante augenblick,” 
as Prof. Littrow observed,) also surprising the mind 
by its unlikeness to anything that one might have 
imagined. 

The appearance was just as if a perfectly round 
but small orb of light rushed out suddenly from the 
upper limb of the overshadowed sun, and, like a 
herald-star, proclaiming to the world that Day would 
be restored. This effect was so startling and remark- 
able, that some one (a Frenchman you may be sure) 
compared it to a “coup de théatre.” The return of 
all things to a more usual appearance was equally 
instantaneous. For one breathless moment— 

Nature made a pause, 
A solemn pause, prophetic of her end; 

the next instant there was light, life, and motion. 
The dark colouring had passed away: the birds 
| wheeled about once more in joyous circles—and there 
was a visible stir amongst the before awe-struck mul- 
titude. Indeed, in about ten minutes from the time 
when the sun began to reappear, the vast crowds had 
already melted away from the ramparts, as if the 
| interest ofthe great drama that Nature was enacting 
| had not only passed its acmé, but had altogether 

ceased. I must say that I experienced something 
; Of a similar feeling, and that I felt no disposition to 








watch to its conclusion the now rapidly ending eclipye 
After moments of such strong excitement ag 

we had lately experienced, the mind collapses, and 
feeling of melancholy succeeds, to think that a peti 
to which we had long looked forward with live} er 
pectation is already over and gone. Neverthelens 
was a very cheering reflection that the eclipse hag 
been seen, under circumstances which, ina Picturesque 
point of view, left nothing to desire, though for men 
of science there was a disappointment in no stary 
being visible during the total immersion, on account 
of the light clouds that veiled the sky. 

Prof. Littrow’s observation on the weather that 
prevailed during the eclipse was, that it had been 
“nicht ganz giinstig, und doch nicht schlecht”; anj 
he congratulated himself extremely on having ‘hen 
able to make some important and correct (scharf, he 
said,) observationsat the critical moments ofthe pheno. 
menon. Bothhe and Prof. Schuhmacher agreed jn 
having seen through their telescopes, during the total 
eclipse, three red spots beneath the dark body of the 
moon, which red spots changed their hues into various 
prismatic and beautiful colours, Each Professor alsy 
attributed the effect to something in our own atmo 
sphere,—possibly to that very clouded state of the 
heavens of which some complained. For my own 
part, I could not regret those modifying influences 
of cloud and vapour, to which, evidently, a great 
part of the sublimity of Nature’s appearances was to 
he referred. 


The following isan account, by Miss Pinnaud, and 
Boisgeraud, of Toulouse :—* The terrace of achurch. 
tower was chosen for our observatory, and, at four in 
the morning, we were at our post, provided with tele 
scopes, chronometers, a thermometer, and a collec. 
tion of coloured glasses, At 4h. 23 m. 30 sec. the 
sun appeared in the horizon. It rose like a large 
dise of fire behind a mass of light clouds, but it soon 
ascended above them, dissipated the vapours, and 
from that time, the serenity of the sky was not 
troubled. At 4h. 50 m. 15 sec. the eastern edge of 
the moon touched the western side of the sun ina 
north-west direction, the eclipsing body advancing 
with a uniform motion from north-west to south- 
west. At 5h. 42 m. 54sec. the part of the sun 
remaining visible formed only an exceedingly slender 
crescent, of which the horns became more and more 
sharpened, A number of indentures at this period 
marked the edges of the crescent, but it was impos 
sible to determine their height or their number, in 
consequence of the undulatory agitation which affect- 
ed it, and destroyed the previous regularity of its 
contour. Darkish streaks also appeared towards the 
extremity of the horns, A few seconds after, the disc 
of the moon completely covered the sun; and, at 
5h. 43 m. 13 sec., the eclipse was total. - As soon 
as the western edge of the sun was freed from the 
dise of the moon, a bright light immediately dashed 
forth its rays. The crescent which then appeared in 
the north-west was again marked by numerous inden- 
tures, particularly towards the extremities. As the 
crescent increased, these disappeared ; and the dark 
lines which appeared to unite the two ends of the 
crescent disappeared in 20 or 25 seconds. In propor- 
tion as the eclipse came on, the solar light gradually 
weakened, and shed over theatmosphere and terrestrial 
objectsa tint gradually more and more pale, in which 
it is impossible to distinguisha well-defined and posi- 
tivecolouring. This obscurity was not such as that which 
follows the twilight—it was a livid and sickly tint, a 
shade of olive grey, which was like a mourning robe 
flung over Nature, imparting an idea of sadness. 
Guided by former experiments on total eclipses, 
astronomers had announced that after the total dis- 
appearance of the sun, the disc of the moon would 
appear surrounded with a luminous aureola. This 
took place as was predicted, and appeared to us to 
be of equal width in every part. It was a colourless 
light, of which the intensity became gradually weak- 
ened, as it was more distant from the dark disc of the 
moon, and in it was seen a small number of luminous 
rays, still more brilliant, like those composing the 
glory over the head of a saint. But what most struck 
us, was a difference of brilliancy in the different parts 
of the crown. In the midst of the south-eastern 
region of the lunar disc, for about 45° at least, was 
perceived a collection of curvilinear divergent rays, of 
which the two last inclosed a space where the light 
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Ha Beyond that, at each side, was diffused a 
form light towards the north-western side, in the 
gist of which appeared a wide line of luminous 
vengent Tays of greater brilliancy than the sur- 
at parts. The interior surface of the moon's 
gas of a uniform obscurity, but not, however, 
; enough to hide the black traces of micro- 
petric lines crossed at the focus of the glass. 
We perceived none of those moving serpentine 
+4 observed in 1715 by Louville and Halley. 
one of us saw very distinctly, all of a sudden, 

at the height of the eclipse, a brilliant point, 
ed with a bright circular scintillation, 
hich remained invariably fixed in the lower 
uib-south-eastern region, a little to the left of the 
retical diameter, near the circumference of the disc. 
cht not this point, which disappeared a moment 
iefore the end of the total eclipse, be the same as 
that observed by the Spanish Admiral Ulloa, and 
rhich he attributed to along opening going right 
through the moon, so as to let through a certain por- 
‘ion of the sun’s light? Or was it a lunar volcano, 
ihe eruption of which coincided with the moment of 
the eclipse? Or should we not rather attri- 
iuteit to the solar rays, which being reflected from a 
eatain portion of the waters of the earth should have 
eneentrated themselves on a part of the moon’s sur- 
fue to be sent to us by a new reflection >—Whiat is, 
jowever, certain is, that in place of appearing in the 
wrthewest, as seen by Ulloa, it was seen in the 
quarter nearly opposite. But the most remarkable 
md most unexpected phenomenon which the lumi- 
nus aureola presented was the following :—On the 
upper edge of the lunar disc, extending from the 
wetical diameter towards the west, there was an ap- 
ce as of mountains of fire, smooth on the left 
sie, and sinking down with sharp and abrupt points 
mtheother. ‘Three of those could be very distinctly 
wen, the first of which, being the highest, rose to an 
devation about equal to the twelfth part of the ap- 
parent diameter of the moon. A little farther to the 
rght, were seen on the circumference of the moon, 
but altogether outside, several undulating elevations, 
jss marked than the first, but equally brilliant. 
Two similar peaks, less elevated than those in the 
wper part, and of which the rough sides were in the 
ame direction, shone forth at the same time; one 
othe right, a little below the horizontal diameter ; 
and the other on the left, a little above it. Language 
fills to give an exact idea of those fiery mountains. 
They were like incandescent rocks of crystal of a de- 
lite rose-colour, being in a certain degree trans- 
pwent and brilliant, with a calm and steady light ; 
their forms were clearly defined, and their lines were 
istinct and well marked. They constantly preserved 
thesame form, the same place, and a perfectly mo- 
tinless condition ; excepting that, as the total eclipse 
ane toa close, the peaks of the upper part seemed 
y increase in size, and this increase in bulk took 
place, not like a body which is perceived to lengthen 
ud lose its shape, but like lofty rocks, of which the 
summits and the middle part were only seen at first, 
ud whose base became visible in proportion as the 
vil which covered them sank slowly down. This 
magnificent spectacle lasted to the end of the total 
tlipse. When the sun got free from the obscure 
tse of our satellite, the appearance of the first ray 
flight was masked by a bright beam, much more 
tense than the last ray which shone before the total 
weultation, At that moment, and then only, the 
ininousaureola which surrounded the moon, and the 
teandescent peaks which appeared on a part of its 
treumfzrence, were suddenly extinguished in the 
rightness of the sun’s light. Here arises a question 
great interest, What are those peaks and rocks of 
fre? It does not appear to us possible to admit 
em to be mountains of the moon, for their obscure 
fice being turned towards the earth, they would have 
‘peared opaque and dark. Besides, the lunar disc 
ls never presented asperities of such great dimen- 
tons, It cannot either be a phenomenon of diffrac- 
ton, or an effect of light, for the perfect state of im- 
nobility of those luminous bodies, clearness of their 
‘ntour, and the irregularity of their position round the 
hoon'sdisc, repel such an interpretation ; and in fact, no 
piysical phenomenon appears to explain this appear- 
‘te, If these bodiesare foreign to oursatellite—ifthey 
uenot appearances generated by the eclipse itself— 


clear intensity than in all the rest of the 





the most natural hypothesis is to place them in the 
sun. But this supposition is so new, that it cannot 
be hazarded without an extreme reserve. It is not, 
however, impossible ; for it is allowable to suppose 
that these solar mountains, if they exist, being only a 
little fraction of the entire mass of the sun, send to the 
earth a light incomparably less than that of the entire 
globe of that planet, and consequently they must dis- 
appear in the vivid light which proceeds from its disc, 
particularly when its brightness is dimmed by the 
interposition of coloured glass, We, in fact, proved 
that those rocks of fire, as well as the numerous aure- 
ola by which they were enveloped, disappeared alto- 
gether when their image was brought into the focus 
of the telescope, and seen through a dark glass, It 
was only through clear glasses that they could be per- 
ceived, We may add, that the sensible increase of 
height, which the peaks of the upper part appeared 
to take, would agree, in our opinion, with the pro- 
gressive advance of the moon before the sun.” 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have been much interested in reading an 
account in the Bombay Times of certain proceedings 
in that Presidency, consequent on the honour lately 
conferred by Her Majesty on a native merchant, 
Jamsetzse Jeejeebhoy. On presenting him with the 
patent of Knighthood, the Governor observed —* By 
your deeds for the good of mankind, by your acts of 
munificence to alleviate the pains of suffering huma- 
nity, you have attained this honour.” And, indeed, 
the acts recorded of this Parsee merchant are not 
only princely but worthy of an oriental prince, ac- 
cording to the notions of our childhood, when they 
scattered largess of pearls and diamonds, as a country 
girl of old scattered flowers on a May morning; con- 
sidering, too, that he is still a merchant trader, the 
founder of a fortune, acquired by habits of patient 
and laborious industry, and not disposing of the vast 
sums devoted to benevolent purposes by Will or when 
on the brink of the grave, without heirs to inherit it, 
but still in a green old age, with a large family, 
brought up in a manner befitting their station, all of 
whom have heartily concurred in the dispositions 
which from time to time their father has made of 
what might be considered as a portion of their in- 
heritance. The Parsees generally were so gratified 
that the virtues of their countryman should have won 
for them this honourable recognition on the part of 
the government, the first honour ever conferred on a 
native, that they resolved to present him with an 
address of congratulation, accompanied by a testi- 
monial valued at 15,000 rupees (1,500/.), not to be 
expended on a service of plate, to be melted down 
into dirty money by the first profligate in the family, 
after our European fashion, but “To constitute a 
fund for the purpose of procuring translations, into 
the language of the Parsces, of the best European 
or Asiatic works, ancient and modern ; and generally 
for the institution of schools and promotion of know- 
ledge ; and the relief of the sick and indigent natives.” 
The reply of Sir Jamsetzse Jeejeebhoy was worthy of 
the occasion and worthy of his character, and we only 
regret that we cannot give the whole of it. 

“ Dear Friends,—Your too kind and favourable 
mention of my acts of charity has much affected me. 
The only merit I have a right to claim for them is, 
that they proceeded from a pure and heartfelt desire, 
out of the abundance with which Providence has 
blessed me, to ameliorate the condition of my fellow 
creatures, With this no unworthy motive was mixed ; 
I sought neither public honours nor private applause ; 
and conscious of a singleness of purpose, I have long 
since had my reward. When, therefore, Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious intentions were communicated 
to me, I felt deeply gratified that I had unconsciously 
been the means of eliciting so signal a mark of the 
good feelings of England towards the people of India, 
and it is in this light that I prefer to consider the 
distinguished honour Her Majesty has conferred upon 
me, and that also which I have received at your 
hands this day. Nothing could please me more than 
the purposes to which you propose to devote the 
funds that have been submitted. I shall ever wish 
my name to be connected with every endeavour to 
diffuse knowledge amongst our people ; and the surest 
way to incite them to elevate and improve them- 
selves, to fit them to appreciate the blessings of the 





Government under which they live, and to deserve 


those Honours which have now, for the first time, been 
extended to India, is to spread far and wide amongst 
them, gratuitously or in a cheap form, translations 
into our own language of the most approved authors, 
Connected with this subject is a scheme that I have 
long contemplated for relieving the distresses of the 
Parsee poor of Bombay, Surat, and its neighbour. 
hood. You know full well the state of misery in 
which many of our people are living, and the hope- 
less ignorance in which their children are permitted 
to grow up. My object is to create a fund, the in- 
terest of which shall be applied towards relieving the 
indigent of our people, and the education of their 
children ; and I now propose to invest three lakhs of 
rupees [30,000/. sterling!] in the public securities, 
and place it at the disposal of trustees who, with the 
interest, shall carry out the object I have mentioned ; 
and this trust I hope you will take under your care.” 

We have been more interested in the proceedings 
relating to the honours conferred on this simple 
Parsee merchant, than we had ever hoped again to 
be by any oriental tale of truth or fiction; for the 
time is within our recollection when this princely 
merchant “and all his tribe” were thought unworthy 
even to serve on a jury in the land of their birth. 
How nobly does the wise and beneficent liberality of 
this living man contrast with the base uses and dis- 
gusting details suggested by the Will of the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and the profligate distribution of all 
his countless wealth, which we chanced to read of 
on the same day. 

The death of Mr. John Banim, in the prime of 
his life, in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, which 
also was his birthplace, deprives Irish romance of 
one of its pillars,—since, in his ‘ Tales of the O’Hara 
Family,’ he was among the first who departed from 
the path chosen by the Morgans and the Edgeworths, 
and exhibited the crime, the passion, and the tragedy 
of the cabin, inall theirdark colours. Carleton, Griffin, 
and others have since followed him, but the first of the 
school, we think, remains the best. Mr. Banim began 
life as a miniature-painter,—but, seduced from his pro- 
fession by promptings too strong to be resisted,—and 
by the success of a tragedy, * Damon and Pythias,’ 
he early abandoned art, and adopted literature as a 
profession: and he will be long remembered as 
the writer of that powerful and painful series of 
novels to which allusion has already been made ; and 
the last of which, *‘ Father Connell,’ was reviewed by 
us only a few weeks since. Our readers will probably 
recollect that, some years ago, the general sympathy 
was attracted to Mr. Banim’s struggle against the 
suffering and privation which came in the train of 
disease that precluded all literary exertion ; and how, 
on that occasion, Sir Robert Peel came to the aid of 
the distressed author, whose latter years were restored 
to his native country, and made easy by a yearly pen- 
sion of 150/. from the Civil List,—to which an addi- 
tion of 40/. a year was afterwards made, for the edu- 
cation of his daughter, an only child. It is to be 
hoped that this latter bounty has been long enough 
enjoyed to secure for her the means of self-protection 
against some of the consequences which must follow 
this calamity—the pension, no doubt, determining 
with her father’s death. 

A congress of Scandinavian naturalists was held, 
last month, at Stockholm,—landed there, on the 
16th, by two steamers, which had collected them 
from the various regions of the north. “They were,” 
says a letter from Copenhagen, “ received with every 
demonstration of cordial hospitality. The travellers 
had the finest weather for their passage. They pro- 
ceeded from this capital to Ystad, and thence by the 
steamer to Ganthiod, thus having the opportunity of 
secing first Ystad, and then Calmar. The palace in 
which Queen Margaret resided, and where she signed 
the Calmar Union, is now in a decayed state, and is 
used as a prison: the roof of the Knights’ Hall, 
however, bears evident traces of former splendour. 
On Saturday evening the travellers passed Skajaer- 
gaard, from which place the telegraph communicated 
to Stockholm in the space of five minutes the intel- 
ligence that the steamers were in sight; and early 
on Sunday morning the travellers enjoyed the 
magnificent prospect afforded by the entrance into 
Stockholm. They were received on the landing- 
place by two members of the Committee of Natur- 
alists. “In the afternoon they visited the Castle 
of Rosenthal, which, together with its beautiful sur 
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rounding scenery, excited their admiration, On the 
evening of the following day, the Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian savans assembled in the apartments 
of Baron Berzelius, in the University, where the 
foreign visitors had the opportunity of inspecting the 
valuable collections of the Swedish Academy. On 
Wednesday, the scientific meetings (properly so 
called) commenced. They lasted six days, On 
Sunday there was a visit to Gripsholm, where there 
are many remarkable curiosities. On the Tuesday 
following, all the members of the meeting dined with 
His Majesty the King; and Wednesday-and 'Thurs- 
day were spent in excursions to Skokloster and 
Upsala. Of the 319 scientific men assembled at 
these meetings, there were two from France, one 
from Griefswalde, two from St. Petersburgh, one from 
Helsingfors, and fourteen from Norway. No English 
visitors were mentioned.”—At Mentz, preparations 
are making for the meeting of German Natural- 
ists, which is to take place in September. The 
number of members is expected to reach 600, 
and Alexander von Humboldt and Oken have an- 
nounced their intention of being present. 

A correspondent writes to us from Antwerp as 
follows :—* It may interest some of your travelling 
and artistic friends to know that the Gallery here 
has lately been enriched by a fine collection of paint- 
ings of the early schools. Among them are said to 
be two by Giotto, two by Antonello de Messina, seven 
by Memmilinck or Hemmelinck, six by Quentin 
Matsys, three by John van Eyck, two by Hubert 
van Eyck, four by Lucas van Leyden, two by 
Mabuse, others by Holbein, Memmi, Margaret van 
Eyck, and Lucas Cranach, The collection was be- 
queathed by the late Von Erbare, burgomaster of the 
town. I would have sent you a more detailed ac- 
count, but the catalogue of the new acquisitions is not 
yet printed. Of the majority of the pictures I may 
venture to speak in very high terms.” 

A French paper states that an ingenious mechanic, 
of Nuremberg, is constructing, by means of a sub- 
scription which has been raised to aid him, a steam- 
balloon of metal, calculated for the accommodation 
of any number of persons, from three to fifty, with 
provisions, for fifteen days,—and which he expects to 
guide as he pleases. Full particulars are given, with 
which, however, we do not think it necessary to 
trouble our readers; and skilful engineers who have ex- 
amined the machine, are said to have no doubt of the 
possibility of completing this new mode of transport, 
which, hereafter, will render useless high-roads and 
railroads. When this mode of transit shall have 
reached perfection, and conveyance companies, aban- 
doning the highways of the earth, shall conduct their 
speculations—as another and less material kind of 
speculators long have—in nubibus—the world may 
fairly think itself in train for recovering back some 
of those lost hopes, and frustrated wishes, and pe- 
rished projects, of which, according to Boccaccio, the 
moon has been the great store-house for so many 
weary and baffled generations. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. William BARNARD, Keeper. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Roperrs, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various edlects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

xtended into Cavendish square.—Adiditions to the ENLARGED 
SOLVING VIEWS, one of which, the Interior of the CHAPEL 
of ST. HELENA in JERUSALEM, taken from the work of D. 
Roberts, R.A. (pu hed by Mr. Moon) rivals the much-admired 
Picture of the Interior of the GREEK CHURCH.—Among other 
Novelti i i Fresco, in the Ancient and Modern 
styles, just exec k Sang, a German Artist of the first 
eminence.—Among the varied Lectures in Practical Science, the 
CALOTYPE PROC S of Mr. Fox Talbot is given at ‘Iwo o'clock 
Jaily, in which Pi are spontaneously developed before the 
Visitors.—The ORRER DIVING BELL, DIVER, Xe. —'The 
COSMORAMIC VIEWSare shown in the Evenings only.—Conductor 
of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s, " 
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2 COLLECTION, § Jeorge’s-place, Hyde Park- 
8} lendid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 

ing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in leagth, by 
50 feet in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, ail 
fac-similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sand specimens, both in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 
PUBLIC INSPECTION, from Tenin the Morning till Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s, 6d.; Children 1s, 
















AFFGHANISTAN.—NOW OPEN, PANORAMA, _Leicester- 
square, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CABUL, includ- 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the river 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pass 
of Khurd Cabul, where the British army was so treacherously destroyed, 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups of figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Affghanese. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo and 
of Jerusalem, remain open. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in the Morning until 
Dark, and lighted with Gas. The Entrance is now on the Middlesex 
side of the River, close to the Tunnel Pier, Wapping. Admittance 
1s. each. 





By order of the Board of Directors, 
Company's Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company. 
Ist August, 1842. 





‘SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Microscoricat Socrery.—July 20.—A paper was 
read by Mr. John Quekett, ‘On the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the blood vessels in the air-blacder of fishes,and 
on the evidence they afford of the true function of that 
organ.’ The author, after alluding to three principal 
modifications of the air-bladder in fishes generally, 
went on to describe that of the cod-fish, which he 
stated to be a thick muscular bag, without any open- 
ing externally, and provided on its ventral aspect 
with a highly vascular body, which has been supposed 
to perform the office of secreting the air contained in 
the bladder ; the author described the minute arrange- 
ment of the vessels in this so called gland, the capil- 
lary system of which was composed of a great num- 
ber of parallel vessels aggregated together in bundles, 
and forming loops at the free surface of the gland, and 
in the other part of the bladder the arrangement 
was also remarkable for the parallel manner in 
which the vessels were disposed ; in this fish, three, but 
in others as many as six vessels ran parallel to each 
other. The fact of the air-bladder being subservient 
to the function of respiration was supported to a cer- 
tain extent by the distribution found in the anterior 
compartment of the air-bladder of the eel; in this 
fish, the vascular net-work approached more nearly 
that of the cellular lungs of the Batrachia than any 
other class of vessels. The author concluded by 
stating, that the probable use of the gland in the 
closed air-bladders might be not that of secreting air, 
but of keeping in a pure state the air already there, 
as those fish provided with a gland generally live in 
deep water, and from having no outlet to the bladder 
are unable to change the contents, should they become 
impure. The paper was accompanied with injected 
specimens and with diagrams of the most important 
parts alluded to by the author. 








° MISCELLANEA 


Contes Populaires.— Llandovery, July 26, 1842. 

I take the liberty of addressing you in consequence of a 
notice of the ‘Contes Populaires des Anciens Bretons,’ 
which appeared in the Atheneum for July 16. 

As a Welshman, and the printer of the Welsh text and 
English version of these Tales or Mabinogion, now publish- 
ing by Lady Charlotte Guest, I hope you will pardon the 
liberty I take in calling your attention to the following 
statement.—An authorized collection, with a translation, of 
the Welsh Mabinogion, has been regarded as a desideratum 
by all writers in romance, from Dr. Percy to Mr. Southey. 
The work has been often attempted, but has never been 
executed for want of proper encouragement. Some years 
ago Lady Charlotte Guest determined herself to collect and 
translate these Tales. She did so, and at the present time 
four numbers of her work are before the public, containing 
the Welsh text and an English translation of four of these 
Tales, with certain explanatory notes. Now M. de la Ville- 
marqué’s work is a translation of the three first of these 
same tales into French. It is not, however, as he states, a 
translation from the original Welsh, but it is a translation 
from the English version of Lady Charlotte Guest, altered a 
little by occasional reference to the Welsh text. Both ver- 
sions profess to be literal, and therefore would, under any 
circumstances.fresemble each other; but it is singular, that 
whenever a doubtful word occurs in the original, which 
is very old Welsh, the French translator follows the English 
version. Of the English edition, only four tales, out of a 
considerable number, have appeared; M. dela Villemarqué 
has confined his translation to the first three of these tales, 
the whole that were then published. To the English edition 
were appended certain notes, some of which were derived 
from sources strictly local, and the whole collected together 
from very various authorities. ‘These notes are also appro- 
priated in the French translation,—sometimes absolutely 
unchanged, sometimes a little altered, or taken to pieces 
and re-arranged, and often transposed from one story to 
another. Throughout the whole work there is not any 
acknowledgment of the appropriation, and except in a 
passage in the notes, the only mention of Lady Charlotte 
Guest is in an extremely flippant paragraph in the intro- 
duction. Any Welsh scholar will, on comparing the two 
translations with the text, detect the piracy; with respect 
to the notes, a knowledge of Welsh is unnecessary. Had 
M. de la Villemarqué, however, confined himself even to 
what I have pointed out alone, I should probably have 











passed the matter over in silence; but M. de la Villemarqué 





has committed himself by an assertion upon a fact og 
ing which the public are misinformed. [pn a not 

p. 109, M. de la Villemarqué intimates that HE ®) tome 1 
the romance of the ‘Chevalier au Lion,’ Published 


© Publi 
terre par auteur de cet Essai en 1831,” votening Sa 


of that romance printed in Parts L. and IL. on 
lotte Guest's Mabinogion, The facts are as ae Chat. 


Charlotte Guest determined to render her work a Laty 
as possible, by noticing with each Mabinogi its om : 
romances, in French, German, and other language lateral 
the original MSS. With this view M. de la Villem 
was employed to copy for publication the MS, of - ry ag 
valier au Lion,’ preserved in the Bibliotheque Poh 
Paris. For this transcript M. de la Villemarqué Te oe 
a stipulated sum from Lady Charlotte Guest. Og 
however, was not always legible, and therefore on 
transcriber’s happening to visit England a short pd 
wards, I forwarded him some of the later proof she. ‘: “a 
correction, with his own copy; beyond this he had me + 
whatever to do with the matter. Othing 

I remain, &e. WILLIAM Regs, 

The Fossil in the Norwich Museun.— 

Iu reply to Mr. Charlesworth’s note, in th 
July 23rd, which [have just seen, permit me to ob 
that evidence derived from examination of the jaws en 
fossil in the Norwich Museum, referred by Mr, ¢ to ~ 
common Ruminant, is insufficient to establish that conde. 
sion. Any one practically conversant with the fine a 
tions by which the smaller subgenera of Anoplothe: ian 
Pachyderms merge into the Ruminant order, would “ 
before he committed himself to a decided Opinion uy 
maxillary or dental characters alone. Any one nota a 
tised comparative anatomist, might be warned of the ae 
of a mistake on this point by the following passages in + 
text-book of Paleontology, with which no one aspirin tt 
the title of geologist would willingly be thought ~ 
quainted. Cuvier, for example, says of the teeth of the 
Anoplotherium gracile, that * they present a structure whieh 
closely approximates them to their analogues in the Runi- 
nauts” (Ossemens Fossiles, 4to, t. iii. p. 61): of the molar 
teeth in the smaller Anoplotheres, constituting the sub- 
genus Dichobune, Cuvier observes, that “ they still mote 
nearly approach the molars of the Ruminants,” (loc. cit, 
p. 63): he describes the interval between the molars and 
incisors in this sub-genus, and of the latter tecth he affirms 
that they are entirely similar to those of Ruminants. Cuvier 
concludes his description of the teeth and jaws of these 
Ruminant-like Anoplotheria by the following emphatic 
statement—** Or, cette dentition, cette forme de branche 
montante, cette grandeur méme, resemblent prodigieuse- 
ment 4 ce qu’on observe dans les jeunes chevrotains,"—(loe, 
cit. p. 65.) No marvel, therefore, if a less experienced ob- 
server, confining his attention to the jaws of a fossil like 
those above alluded to, but which, according to his precon- 
ceived geological views, ought to be no Anoplothere, should 
satisfactorily establish such negative in hisown mind. The 
opinion which I formed from inspection of teeth of the Bae- 
ton fossil is recorded in the excellent little work of its dis- 
coverer Mr. Green, ‘Geology of Bacton,’ 8yo. 1842, p. 13; 
and may not be the less true for being less decisive than that 
expressed by Mr. Charlesworth. Subsequent knowledge of 
the fossil in question by means of an apparently accurate 
drawing of the entire skeleton transmitted to me by Prof. 
Sedgwick, strengthened my suspicion of its Anoplotherian 
nature, since it exhibited two metacarpal bones in the fore- 
foot, and two metatarsals in the hind-foot. This important 
character is given with equal distinctness in the engraving 
which afterwards was published by Mr. Green, who, in re- 
ference to this point, expressly says, ‘of the metacarpal 
bones, there are two nearly perfect, three inches and a half 
long,”—(loc. cit. p. 17); and thence correctly infers that the 
fossil is more nearly allied to the Anoplotherium than tothe 
Paleotherium. The two metatarsal bones of the hind-foot 
—called metacarpals in the text—are stated * to be nearly 
perfect,”—(loc. cit. p. 18), as they appear to be in the en- 
graving. It almost needs an apology for stating that al! 
Ruminants have the metacarpals and metatarsals of each 
foot consolidated into a single cannon-bone; for with this 
bone, from ox, sheep, goat or deer, what schoolboy has not 
made his early experiments in gunnery ? 

The evidence which I have adduced, and deference to the 
opinion of the original discoverer and describer of the 
in question, may be admitted as sufficient ground for an 
allusion to its Anoplotherian character, in a report having 
for its proper subject, a different division of the fossil Mam- 
malia. But on no evidence short of personal inspection 
would I record an opinion of its affinities in that section of 
my report to which both Anoplotheres and Ruminants pro- 
perly belong. I expressly stated at Manchester, in reply to 
Mr. Charlesworth’s geological objections, that it was my in- 
tention to examine both the Bacton fossil and strata before 
reporting upon the British extinct Herbivora at the next 
Meeting of the Association, and the necessity for a visit to 
Norwich for such purpose, does not appear to be diminished 
by the opinion formed by Mr. Charlesworth during that in 
which he has anticipated me. Iremain, &c. 

RicHarp Owes. 


London, Aw 6. 
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Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 18.—A coms 
munication was made on the late photographie dit 
coveries by M. Méser (see ante, p. 687).—A pape 
by M. Rameaux, of Strasburg, on the vital heat of 
plants, was next read. M. Rameaux has ascertained 
that the heat varies materially, not only according to 
the external temperature, but also in the different 
portions of the plants. This he attributes to the 
flow of the sap, which having received the vital heat 
from the direct action of the sun’s rays, carries Its 
it flows; consequently, the portions immediately 
under the influence of the sap have a higher degree 
of temperature than those which are most distant— 
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er report was made to the Academy, on the 
ace of cotton felt, as a means of defence in war. 
Jn the first report to the Academy, the conclusions 
of the commission were not altogether favourable 
fr, although it was admitted that the cuirass resisted 
he action of pistol balls, it bore traces of injury from 
the concussion to which it was exposed. In the pre- 
gnt instance, it appears that the cuirass was exposed 
toa severe test, by being fired at with cavalry pistols, 
at the distance of a few paces, and that it effectually 
resisted the balls —July 25.—A paper was read by 
M. Rayer, ‘On Consumption in Man and the Lower 
Animals’—A second, by M. Vallée,* On the mode 
of rendering the Lake of Geneva subsidiary to the 
Rhone.’ Amongst the phenomena presented by the 
lake of Geneva is one which has particularly at- 
tracted the attention of M. Vallée, viz., the sudden 
changes of level which in the country are called 
siches. He attempts to account for this phenomenon 
py supposing the existence of a subterranean lake, 
communicating on the one side with the Leman, and 
on the other with the high valleys by means of na- 
tural wells, which are nearly vertical. In this way 
he endeavours to explain the rising and falling of the 
waters at Geneva, which have been frequently noticed 
fo vary as much as two metres at a time, and to 
account for the rapid and extensive changes which 
occur in the temperature of the lake —August 1.— 
M. Bessel, of Keenigsberg, and Professor Erman, of 
Berlin, were present. Each read in French a com- 
munication to the Academy. The paper by M. 
Bessel was on the laws of atmospheric refraction as 
connected with astronomical observations. The paper 
by Prof. Erman was a report on a meteorological 
voyage of circumnavigation. In the course of M. 
Eman’s expedition round the world, the vessel in 
which he was, passed four times from latitude 50° 
north to 58° south, and during this transition M. 
Erman made observations with the barometer six 
times a-day. He states from them that, in general, 
the pressure on the barometer goes on diminishing 
very slowly from the equator to the poles, and what 
proves that this depends on the general constitution 
of the atmosphere, is the fact that the diminution is 
constant and regular. ‘Thus in the waters of Cape 
Horn, as well as on the coasts of Kamschatka, the 
mean height of the barometer is twelve millimetres 
lower than the mean height of the great equinoctial 
ocean. Hence it follows, says M. Erman, that the 
pressure of the air is not the sume on basins of the 
same level in vast seas. M. Erman concludes, from 
the result of his observations, that a hope may 
now be reasonably entertained of becoming fully ac- 
quainted with the general law of the distribution of 
the air over the surface of the globe, so far as that 
law may appear to depend on pressure.—A report 
was read by M. Dufrenoy, on a communication from 
M. Amédée Burat, respecting the position of the coal 
veins in the basin of the Sadne-et-Loire. The veins 
are not in strata, and they exceed in thickness all 
others known, but the veins are less continuous than 
in other coal districts in their direction and inclina- 
tion, are mixed with clay, and he concludes that they 
have been formed by a vegetation on the spot, periodi- 
cally destroyed by the rising of the neighbouring 
waters beyond their ordinary level.—* On the causes 
of Intermittent Fevers,’ by Dr. Audouan. He states 
that the congestion of the spleen, which is generally 
one of the symptoms of these maladies, is also one of 
the essential causes of them. ‘This fulness of the 
spleen he attributes to the joint action of miasma and 
of solar influence, producing a change in the blood, 
which leads to congestion of the spleen, and this, he 
says, is followed by intermittent fever. 

A grand Fete at Algiers.—The following narrative 
is by a French officer who was present on the occa- 
tion. “The son of Mohammed, Chief of the Tribe 
of the Ai-Saoua having fallen dangerously sick, his 
Mother made a vow that if he should recover she 
would give a feast to the disciples of Ben Aissa, an 
illustrious Marabout. ‘The boy having escaped the 
fate apprehended, the day was fixed, and a numerous 
company, including several Europeans, attended at 

ohammed’s residence, which is near the Casbah. 
On entering we found the great central court quite 
vacant. On one side, under the gallery, the Chief 
of the Ai-Saoua was seated, having other Chiefs 
ranged by his side, right and left. ‘The other side 
gilleries were filled with a crowd of Arabs and Moors 


seated, and the lower chamber was also occupied by 
Mussulmans of all races, piaced in the Eastern 
manner on carpets. Along the upper gallery were 
ranged the women, all so closely veiled that nothing 
of their persons could be seen but their dark and 
brilliant eyes. On our introduction they removed to 
the terrace looking down upon the court, in order 
that we might have an advantageous position. After 
the accustomed ceremonies of welcome, the festival 
began. The chief having distributed right and left 
twelve rude tambourines without any bells attached 
to them, he began to beat his own with the back of 
his right hand, and was joined by all the others, keep- 
ing the same time with perfectaccuracy. Soon, these 
sounds were accompanied by a monotonous chant, 
which, though very wild, produced rather a solemn 
effect. This chant was composed of praises in honour 
of Ben Aissa. Ere long, a young man came forth 
and began to dance in cadence, at the same time 
throwing his head backwards and forwards so violently, 
that alternately he struck his breast with his chin and 
his shoulders with the back of his head, and he be- 
came black in the face like a person affected with 
apoplexy. Others rose successively, and joined him 
in this so deemed devotional exercise. Soon they 
felt all the influence of Ben Aissa; one fancied him- 
self to have been turned into a lion, others into tigers, 
jackals, hyenas, camels, and other animals, each imi- 
tating the roarings, howls, and cries of his imaginary 
beast. Their appearance was terrific, for, as soon as 
they came forward to join the dance, servants went 
up to them, divested them of their turbans or caps, 
and upper garments, throwing over them a white 
burnous, which covered all but their heads, which were 
entirely shorn, except one lock of hair on the crown. 
When the magnetic effect of the dance appeared 
to be at its height, red hot iron shovels were brought 
in, and were eagerly struck by the infatuated dancers 
repeatedly with their hands, and some even licked 
them with their tongues; the music and the dance 
raging on with increased energy. After a time, some 
of the votaries demanded food. To one was presented 
a piece of glass ; at first he shook his head in sign of 
refusal, but on its being offered to another, he seized 
it with avidity, cranched it with his teeth, and swal- 
lowed it. The same voracity was displayed by others 
as to the spinous leaves of the cactus. A negro was 
at one moment seized with an extraordinary ardour. 
As soon as he was relieved of his turban, hooded 
snakes were brought to him. He took one, twisted 
it round his neck, continuing to dance, imitating all 
the time the ferocious growlings of the tiger. A piece 
of raw meat was placed at what appeared an unat- 
tainable height, but he reached it with a bound, and 
devoured it with savage appetite. Others of these 
strange infatuated beings took scorpions by the tails 
from tambourines in which they were brought, and 
having first let them run upon their hands, then ate 
them. Burning coals were also brought and scattered 
on the ground. The negro and two others of the 
most inspired dancers threw their arms round each 
other's waists, and thus united together, trampled on 
the red-hot coals with their naked feet, scattering 
them in all directions. ‘The negro took up one of 
the burning coals, placed it between his teeth, paraded 
about with an air of triumph, and by his breath 
made the sparks radiate from his mouth. At length 
one became exhausted, and sank to the ground. 
Upon this two servants came, took him aside in their 
arms, laid him gently on his back, and, after rubbing 
his body to restore the circulation of his blood, they 
took him by the hands, and tossed him up into the 
air, receiving him in their arms as he came down. 
By this process the man became restored, so far as to 
be able to resume his seat among the musicians, beat- 
ing his tambourine, and singing with no apparent di- 
minution of physical powers. The Europeans retired 
about midnight, but the same scene was kept up till 
a late hour in the morning. The Ai-Saouas of Algeria 
are, however, said to be truly moderate, compared 
with those of Morocco. 

Shoeing Horses.—Amongst the patents recently 
taken out in France, is one for shoeing horses by 
simple adhesion. The foot of the animal once pre- 
pared for the new method, may be afterwards shod 
and unshod at pleasure by the groom. 
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AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
‘ TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
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mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
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‘PON GE.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 
SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to insure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used by the many intermediate hands it now has to 
pass through before reaching the consumer, and consequentl 
effecting a great saving in the price, The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
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OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen and for Writing on Parchment. ‘They far surpass 
the quill or any other pens for these purposes. ‘To Law Drafts- 
men and others, where rapid writin: is essential, they are inva- 
luable. They are partic ularly adapted for writing on rough and 
uneven parchment, their great strength and durability enabling 
them to write freely where all other pens fail. They have 
undergone a severe trial in some of the public offices, and have 
met with the most unqualified success and approbation.—To 
Gentlemen of the Legal Profession, as well as to Mercantile 
Men, these pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as the 
do ease in writing with economy and durability.—These, an 
likewise Mosley’s other pens, to be had of all Stationers and 
respectable pen-dealers throughout the kingdom ; and wholesale 
ats, Hatton-garden, London.—Observe that every pen is stamped 
‘Richard Mosley & Co,” 
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derwick & Son. Of whom may also be 
The Duty of the Free States. Part I. price 3d. 
The Works of W. E. Channing, D.D. Preface 
by the Author, and Portrait. 5 vols. post Svo. 30s. cloth. 
Essays, Literary und Political. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 
Discourses. 





12mo. price 6s. cloth boards, 


Now ready, in2 vols. small 8vo. with a valuable Map and other 
Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
EWFOUNDLAND IN _ 1842, 
By LiBgT, Ooh, SIR RICHARD BONWYCASTLA, 
* The Canadas in 1 
This work, wine has Seon prepared under “the canetion ¢ of the 
British Government, comprises an account of t 
portant Colony, brought down to the present es including its 
natural history, gedlogy, and agricultural resources; its moral moral 
history, government, one polity ; its fisheries, trade, shipping, 
and Se ope ; its roads, me ve wares, c.; in short, every in- 
t nce to the sett 
— Colburn. Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
C'Z R 





H I N Aj 
A ROMANCE E% “rue COURT OF RUSSIA. 


Also, jnst ready, 
THE NABOB AT HOME: or, the RETURN 
TO ENGLAND. By the Author of* Life i in India.’ 3 vols, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
sIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
N 0 N 





Z By ‘ Author vie Rienzi,’ * Eagene ‘Aram,’ ‘Night and 
ornin 


“Itis at once full of penstioal Geanty, of lofty thought, and of 
exquisite human interest.""— Literary Gazette. 

** We need add nothing more to the evidences we have cited 
of the masterly power aavlag ed in this very exciting and ima- 
ginative romance.""— At 

“* Zanoni' isa splendid. original, not one ofa class marked by 
new traits or strong pec uliarities, and so made to appear 
similar from its own tribe, but singular—alone—a new creation.” 
Metropolitan. 

- Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


PAYNE’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN—FOURTH 





THOUSAND. 
Recently published, price 3s. strongly bound in cloth, 
ELECT: POETRY for CHILD Sam, with 
Explanatory Notes. By JOSEPH PATNS 
“ A charming collection of Fam po i — Specta 
“ A very suitable and pleasing selection. ~ Review. 
London: Relfe & Hetcher, 17, Cornhill. 


ausane’ NEW POEMS, 
ow ready, price 5s 
HE FOUNTAIN, and OTHER POEMS. 
By WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


SO, 
Temcumsch, an Epic Poem, by G. H. Calton. 7s. 6d. 
Lucy Hooper’s Poetical Remains. 7s. 6d. 
Dwight’s Translations from Goethe and Schiller. 8s. 
Poets and Poetry of America. Royal 8vo. 18s, 
Ensenore, an Indian Poem. 8vo. 6s. 
(All new American Poems.] 
Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-hali-court. 
VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII, By M. CATTY, 12m: 
H's STOIRE DE CHARLES XIL,, Roi de Suede. 
Par M. DE VOLTAIRE. Nouvelle Edition Sterhotyve, 
scignousement Revue et Corrigée sur les meilleures Faditions, 
pur M. 'FY, Premier Mattre de tanque Frangaise a l’Aca- 
démie Rogue et Militaire de Ww oolwich. mo, 4s. bound. 
Londres: Longman et Soc. oa noe yy Hamilton et Soc. ; 
Ww re et Soc. ; Dulau et Soc. ; Duncan et Malcolm; Souter 


et Law; Weeey Houlston et Stoneman ; Simpkin, Marshall 
et Soc. ; 2 G. et Robinson, Liverpool. 


——, SACRED te EVER PUBLISHED. 
eady, price Is. stitched; or 1s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE” ‘EN GLISH H YMN TUNE BOOK; 
containing a Selection of One Hundred of the most Popular 
Tunes used in England. Arranged for Four Voices. Edited b 


Al. EXANDER HUME. 
dinburgh : James Gall & Son. London: Hesistes & we 
im. »; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and 


to be had of all hookecliors | in tows and country. 
aS published, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 40 Woodcuts, 

HE STRUCTURAL RECORD for 1841. 
¥ Edited by DANIEL COOPER, Assistant Surgeon to the 
orces. 

Also, No. 18 of the Microscopic Journal and 
Structural Record ; a Monthly Periodical, containing the most 
recent facts and important discoveries in Human and C ‘ompara- 
tive Anatomy, Zoology, Poteet, Ge cology, Pathology, Medicine, 
&c., developed by British and oreign t icroscopical Observers. 
With Illustrations. ny Daniel Cooper, Assistant Surgeon 
to the Forces, and Geo usk, Surgeon to the S.H.S. Dread- 
nought. John Van roorst, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORK, INTERESTING TO 
All CLASSES. 
published, price 4 
TVHE WATER "CU RE. CASES of DISEASE 
CURED by COLD WATER. Translated from the Ger- 
With Remarks addressed to Peg le of Common Sense. 
Fellow of Jesus College Cambridge, ‘and Author ofA Journal 
e United States,” &c. &c. 

“- hatsoever is 1 4 is unlooked for ; and ever it mends some, 
and impairs others ; and he that is holpen taketh it fora fortune, 
and thanks the time; and he that bal hurt for a wrong, and im- 
puteth it to the author.” — Lord Bac 

ulta renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
ua nunc sunt in honore."’—Horae 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without; and 
sold‘by all principal Rookseliers. 
w ready, price 2s. 6d. 
ADKIEL'S TBGACY: containing a full and 
f4 particular Judgment on THE GREAT CONJUNCTION of 
Saturn and Jupiter, on the 26th of January, 1842, being their 
most smpestent ic oye ere the ten of ee Eyl the 
Great: foreshow: listory of the Id for fit 
Also, ESaAYs 0 IN TINDG AST ROLOGY. ae y the N NA TIVE ITY 
of H.R.H. ALBEKT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, &c., 
his Seaues and Future Destiny, &c. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, “Paternoster-row. 


whom may be had, 
Sather Grammar of Astrology. 2nd edition, 
12mo. 5s. clot 

Zadkiel’s “ables, to be used in calculating Nati- 
vities. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Now rey the new edition, 








e 10s. 6d. 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and iStaNpg 
of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAN 
testi iptive of their Scenerr.. Statistics, Antiquities, and D; 
tory; with numerous Historical and Tradition; va Neal 
Loe apere of Ditgnees, Netiges & fone, and tha, Notices informe 
n e Use rit 
PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness: noe ANDERSON ag 
William ‘Tait, es Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Lonéon, 
ee 
Po for PRIVATE and PA AMILY 
WORSHIP, founded upon the PRIMITIVE LITURGIRg, 
Vi f St Ma rt Aw ford Li vend 
ica: le for: a 
ro ary oe ig’ ae Coente Gant Dn, an Chaplain to the 
Reins St. Paul's Churchyard, — Waterloo-place, 
‘0. pages, price only 1s. Cor Post fee, ts af) ~ free, ls. @d. 
MAE INCOME TAX ACT: with an Bono 
tory Introduction ; the Cacia Forms of Proceeding, 
and Regulations; a Table for Cofeaiating the Yearly, half 
pearly, and quarterly payee ents. from 1/. to 100,000/ A 
‘copious Index. By A BARRISTER. The whole e forte 
essential and popular guide to this important Act, 
aed ae: mo Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row; and sold by al, 





PLAIN and PRACTICAL GUIDE to ty 
INCOME-TAX ACT, 5 & 6 Vict., cap. 35. By A A COM. 
MISSIONER. Post-free, price ls. To enable Persons to fill up 
their own Papers without exposure or expense, with copious ig. 
formation and valuable instructions on abatements, affirmations, 
allowances, annuities, appeals, arrears, debts erase ee 
ments, claims, compositions, contracts, debts, evasions, 
false, exemptions, expenses, fines, forgeries, householders ant 
used in trade, inspection of books, objections, oaths. penalties, 
partners, perjury, profits, rents, salaries, schedules A. B.C, DE 
Secresy provisions to ensure, secresy (oath of), sets off, 
seizures for recovery, valuations, witnesses, &c, ie. Price iy, 


t-fre: 

Londen: uublished and sold by E. Smith, at the Central Office, 
me. 6 Welli ermine Strand; and Ww. Strange, 21, Pater. 
noster-row. 





“Y ELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
Sixth Edition, Revised, with ~~ » Woodents, Plates, and Maps, 


RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY: ; or,the MODERN 
CHANGES ofthe Earth and its Inhabitants considered a 
illustrative of — By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.RS, 
30, by same Author, 
Second Edition, Revered, with = ‘Woodeuts, Plates, and Map, 


ELEMENTS of ‘GEOLOGY ; or, a Description 
lassification of Rocks and Fossil is, illustrat: 
ANCIENT CHANGES of the EARTH and its INHABIT, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, 6d. each, 
MR, MURRAY’S CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


ORD BYRON’S DRAMAS 
1, Manrrep. A  Dramatic|5. Two Foscart. An Historical 
r 
2. Marino Fatreno. An His-|6. Der onatio TRaxeronamn 
torical Tragedy. 
3% Heaven and Eartu. A z. CAIN. A Mys 
Mystery. 8. WERNER. TN Trazedy, 
4, Sarpanapatvs. ATragedy. 
Eac umber forms a'complete Poem 
“ea Lately published, * Lorp Brron’s Taues,” in 0 


Nom 
bers, an HILDE HAROLD's PILGRIM AGE,’ in 5 Nambers, a 
6d, each, 














John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Sold also by Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Lately published, in 8vo. boards, price 6s. 
N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into the 
NATURE and CAUSES of EPILEPSY ; with the FUNC 
TION of the SPL = ned the USE of the iuVHOw BODY, 
By JACKSON, M.R.C. 

The result of this In iry has been to Tessonstonte Gi 4 
lepsy is owing to a Inguir and temporar 15d passin howe of 
circulation ; that itis the effect of a rush of blood passing 
the mynd into the heart, preventing the return of pat 4 
heart from the brain and os cord; and that the ofendig 
organ in its ypetation.) is the spleen. 

repering | for pat blic cation, a Sequel to the a on 
TH REATMENT OF EPILEP 
‘Whistebes & Co. Ave Marie-lane. 
Just published, 10th edit 
LECTROTYPE M fA NIPULATION, 
Price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards; or in Two Parts, 1s. each. 
‘bis work comprises in its pages the whole theory and practice 
of this beautiful and interesting art. The most — particu- 
lars are entered into by the author for depositing c , Silver, 
and gold, so as to prevent the popeibility. of failure, 
and important information has been a ; toget! 
stracts of various patents granted for y a plication to the Arts; 
the whole illustrated with numerous cata mae 
but complete Manual of “ Electro-Metallu 
George Knight & Sons, Poster-lane, 

At whose extensive Chemical and Philoso; 
amateurs and manufacturers may obtain all the nec 
ratus and materials for practising the Electrotype art, wt, eer on 
a large or small scale. Orders by post promptly attended to. 

This day is published, imp. 32mo. gilt - Is. 
’ | ‘HE LADIES’ HAND-BOOK of FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERY. Containing plain 
and ample directions whereby to become a perfect mistress of 
those delightful arts. 


e English Maiden ; her Moral and Domestic 
Outen, 2nd edition, price 4s. 6d. cloth ; 6s. silk; 8s. mere 
**A little work well w orthy, from its good. sense and good feeh 
ing, to be a permanent and favourite monitor to our ‘air cout 
trywomen.”"—Morning Herald. 


Life of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. Price ls 


The Hand-Book of the Elements of Painting ia 
Oil, with an Appendix, containing Sir Joshua Reynolds's Obser- 
bo aay and Instructions to Students. Imperial 32mo. gilt edges 


“ A work of great utility to the young artist and amateur. "- 


Pilytechnic “ry 
on: i <6, Clarke & Co. Publishers, 66, Old Baile Fas 
Co. have made arrangements to + 


*s* H. ( 
on AAS terms, which are liberal, may 
above. _ 
London: JamEs Hotes, 4, Took’s Court, Chance 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAEUM OPTIC 
14, Wellin; oo street North, Strand. gy "JouNn Francti} 
and sold all. Booksellers and Newsvenders. — ¥ 4 
for ScoTuakp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; 


known & 











Lilly's Introduction to Astsolegy. 
bo: 


edited by Zadkiel. 8vo. reduced to 10s. 6 ards, 


IReLAanD, J. Cumming, Dublin, 





